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EARLY CHRISTIAN SCULPTURE: ITS 
RESTORATION AND ITS MODERN 
MANUFACTURE 


BY JOSEPH WILPERT 


N an article published two years ago’ I devoted a few words to the present generally 
deplorable condition of Early Christian sarcophagi. All those in the catacombs, if 
they happened to be in places which were conspicuous and of easy access, were 
already reduced to pieces in antiquity.” The barbarians known generically under 
the name of Getae, before they undertook the assault and sack of Rome, penetrated 

into the sacred cemeteries and sacrilego verterunt corde sepulcra. These are the words of 
Pope Vigilius in the commemorative inscription which he composed about 550, recording 
the damage done and his own efforts at repair, since he hostibus expulsis omne novavit opus.’ 
From this “renovation” are however to be excluded the broken sarcophagi which were 
never re-made or restored. 

What shall be said of the proprietors of the land above the catacombs, who naturally were 
also owners of the galleries underground, which were for them a rich mine of material of 
every kind? They found the broken sarcophagi universally useful for building purposes, 
either in place of brick or as external decoration, a fact which later on was even the source 
of names given to localities or buildings. Thus the “Three Puppet Alley” of the Borgo 
and the ‘House of the Puppets” on the Via Appia received their names on the one hand 
from a Christian fragment containing three figures, and on the other from the many 
fragments walled into the fagade—a decoration which I have recently considerably 
diminished in order to save the fragments. The intact sarcophagi made fine tubs, flower 
pots, and mangers, or ornaments for streets and squares. Two of them still serve as water 
basins, a very fine example in the Villa Albani on the Via Salaria,* and another of poorer 
quality in the Palazzo Borghese.’ A third, in the Museo Capitolino, with a fagade that 
was badly damaged by the efforts of vandals to open it, once served as a manger, and its 
sculptures were preserved by the happy chance that it had its front turned toward the wall.® 

The chief employment, however, of the sarcophagi was for the adornment of streets and 
squares. One of the most important of all, the famous Lateran 119, was already in the 
year 1591 in hortis Medicaeis in Pincio, as we read in a note appended to a drawing of it 
by Claude Menestrier.’ It was seen in the same place a century and a half later by 
Bottari when he published the first volume of his Roma Sotterranea. Well aware of its 


1. Appunti su alcuni sarcofagi cristiani, in Rendiconti 3. Ihm, Damasi Epigrammaia, 29. 
della Pontif. Accademia Rom. di archeol., 1924, pp. 169 ff. 4. Garrucci, Storia dell’ arte crist., V, pl. 373 /4. 

2. The majority of the most ancient fragmentary 5. As yet unpublished. 
sarcophagi are found in the catacomb of Priscilla. The 6. The sculptures of the front were reproduced by 
cemetery of S. Callisto afforded so many fragments of the Délger, [XOTZ, ITI, pl. IX; the ends are still unpublished. 
second, third, and fourth centuries that I have been able to 7. Cod. Vat. lat. 10545, fol. 1942. 


arrange at that catacomb a fairly rich museum. 
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importance, he deplores its fate: “‘by reason of the erudition which it comprises,” says 
the learned prelate, “it should be held dear and guarded, and preserved with great dili- 
gence and veneration. But on the contrary it stands in a path of the gardens of the Villa 
Medici, filled with dirt, exposed to the inclemency of weather and rain, defaced in some 
degree already, and in a situation calculated to deface it ever anew.”*® I have quoted this 
passage because it applies to many other sarcophagi. There are, for example, the sar- 
cophagi of the Villa Borghese, which only a few days ago were taken to the Museo Capi- 
tolino and rescued from their lot of ornamenting the paths and open spaces of the gardens.’ 
There is another in the Colonna gardens, and one in a villa near the Ponte Margherita, 
which I was not permitted to examine by reason of the sanctity of the siesta of the mistress 
of the house. There is still another very important sarcophagus in the courtyard of the 
Hospital of S. Giovanni al Laterano. At the time of my examination of it, it performed the 
function of a flower pot,’° and at my request that it be put beyond the reach of harm in 
some museum, it was emptied, but it still remained in the courtyard. ‘The sarcophagus is 
all right as it is,’ was the reply given me, and from no less a person than a well-known 
dignitary of the “ Grand’ Oriente.” 

The fortune of the sarcophagi seemed to improve in the course of the sixteenth century, 
as their value and importance as works of art and especially their usefulness for the history 
of the early church were slowly recognized. At this period many of them were taken away 
from the streets and piazze to be placed in the public and private collections which began 
to be formed in the Cinquecento. But this improvement soon took a dubious turn, since 
the removal to a museum or private collection meant that the monument must look well, 
and above all must not weigh too much for easy transportation. Hence the practice of 
sawing the sarcophagi in two, and of preserving only the sculptured portions, namely, the 
front and, more rarely, the ends. It is for this reason that in the texts I have cited in 
note 12 mention is regularly made of /apidea tabula and frons. In the case of sarcophagi of 
five panels, the two panels with strigils were sometimes deemed unworthy of preservation 
and taken out, leaving the three figured panels to be moved up beside one another.” 

As for the sculptures, only the few that had remained intact passed the quarantine of the 
museums and collections. The majority of the others were subjected to a “restoration,” 
to use the ill-justified euphemism of the time,'* and the restorers of the period, like their 
confréres before and since, were not always archaeologists. In such circumstances it is 
easy to understand how the “restoration” was necessarily very bad for the sculptures, if 
it was not an absolute disaster—a disaster which was the worse for the fact that the 
restorations were not made in plaster but in marble, with the result that to-day, after two 
or three centuries, it is sometimes very difficult if not impossible to distinguish all the 


8. Roma Sott., I, pl. XLII, p. 186. 

9. Iam writing in the early days of February, 1926. 

ro. It is thus shown in photo. Anderson 20984. 

11. The Lateran Museum possesses four fronts thus 
reduced: nos. 66, 108, 144, and 153. See Marucchi, Monu- 
menti-del Museo cristiano Pio-Lateranense, Milan, 1910, 
pls. X, 1; XV, 2; XXI, 9; XXIV, 4. 

12. G. B. Casali (De veteribus Christianorum ritibus, 
Rome, 1645) caused to be “restored” the front which is 
no. 125 in the Lateran: “. . . lapidea tabula, quae ad 


manus meas pervenit ... plurimis partibus lacerata (et 
forsan ab Haereticis) quam ego restaurandam curavi.” In 
the inscription in the portico of the basilica of S. Sebas- 
tiano, to the right of the portal as one enters the church, 
is the inscription: “Frontem temporis iniuriis superstitem 
Alexander abbas Albanus, Clementis XI Pont. Max. ex 
fratre nepos, opportune restaurari . . . curavit anno Dni 
MDCCXVIII.” The sarcophagus is now reduced to the 
front alone, which is in the wall of the Lateran Museum 
under no. 178. 
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Rome, Lateran: Restored Front of a Sarcophagus 
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Fic. 3—Rome, Villa Albani: Restored Front of a Sarcophagus 
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Fic. 5—Leyden, Museum: Restored Front of a Sarcophagus 


Fic. 6—Rome, Palazzo Corsetti: 'ragment of a 
Sarcophagus 





Fic. 7—Rome, Villa Albani: 
Serapis Restored as Roma 
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modern additions in sculptures that have been fixed in a wall. It goes without saying that 
the amount of deformation depends on the state of the monument previous to its restora- 
tion, and also on the degree of the restorer’s incapacity. To form a clear idea of the process 
we must pass in review the various classes of restored monuments. 

Let us examine first the complete monuments. In these no scene is lacking, and in a 
single scene no figure. They are damaged, or defaced, but lacking only a head, or a hand, 
a foot, a portion of drapery, or other detail of lesser importance. What does the restorer 
do, with the indiscretion which characterizes him in most of our cases? He adds the missing 
parts and seeks to give a uniform appearance to the whole by retouching the antique 
parts to suit the new; he planes out the background, giving a rough isolation to each scene 
and removing everything that seems to him superfluous, making, in short, a fabula rasa of 
the background; he smooths out the numerous ridges and fractures, diminishing thus 
the thickness of relief in the damaged places;** finally in his retouching of the figures he 
devitalizes the members,” shortens the draperies, exaggerates the folds that remain and 
inserts them where none existed before, altering and destroying thus the organic relations 
and obliterating the clear form which even the most modest of the antique artists knew 
how to give to garments. The result is that instead of the clean-cut verity of the antique 
sculptures we get a hybrid falsity that disgusts the eye. This is especially the case when 
new heads are added, of a style quite otherwise than antique, as the head of Napoleon III 
added to the figures of a sarcophagus in the Louvre, the head of Pius VI on one in the 
Lateran, and the Garibaldi on a sarcophagus in Leyden (Fig. 5). 

Let us take, for example, the front of a sarcophagus fixed in a wall of the gardens of the 
Villa Albani (Fig. 3). The artist that executed the restoration in this case had an unusual 
idea of the antique, as something synonymous with ugly, as is proved by the coarse heads, 
especially the bearded ones, and the folds of the garments, broadened and deepened and 
denaturalized in the process. Even the edges of the drapery have lost their primitive 
appearance, being for the most part too wavy. In such cases the distinction of old and new 
is not worth while since the alteration of the antique parts has deprived them of character. 

Of the planing out of backgrounds and the mechanical framing of the scenes we have an 
example in the front of no. 179 in the Lateran, the sarcophagus of a little girl of about ten 
years (Fig. 2). Everything is ironed out with mechanical smoothness; expression has 
left the faces, and the draperies are deformed and gauche. Notice, for instance, the tunic 
of the blind man, which offers a premature model, terminating as it does in trousers, of the 
modern union suit. And yet this piece has been honored by special archaeological 
attention; its “excellent workmanship” has been praised, and assigned to “the best 


13. Excellent and well-known examples are to be found lished); a fragment of a lid in the Doria collection with the 


in the two fronts and the two ends which have entered the 
Louvre with the Borghese collection. 

14. One of the worst treated figures is that of the 
Good Shepherd, of the second century, on a sarcophagus 
of the Louvre (Garrucci, op. cit., pl. 295 /2). 

15. Other examples: the front of a sarcophagus at 
Soriano (unpublished); the front and ends of a sarcophagus 
in the Louvre; the front of a sarcophagus in the same 
museum (Garrucci, op. cit., pls. 319/1 and 324/1-3); a lid 
in the Doria collection, of M. Aurel. Secundus (unpub- 


Three Hebrews in the Furnace. 

16. Other examples: A fragment of a lid in the Lateran, 
no. 121 (Marucchi, op. cit., pls. XVIII /3 and XXXVI/1); 
a fragment of a lid published in Roemische Quartalschrift, 
1887, pl. VII, 1, belonging to the museum of the Campo 
Santo Tedesco, and very like Lateran no. 199. On this last 
fragment the two ampulle containing the myrrh have 
been changed into birds, an error already committed by 
antique copyists; on this see my Appunti . . . , pp. 179 ff. 
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period.’””” The truth is that the sculptures have lost in restoration all their value for the 
history of style. 

The same observations apply to the front of a sarcophagus that seems to have found its 
way into the hands of a purveyor of dubious antiques, who devoted great care to its resto- 
ration with a view to increasing the sale value of the piece (Fig. 5). The effect was dis- 
astrous. All the figures, and in particular the long-necked Christ, express in their faces 
and their attitudes a sentimental mannerism of which there is no trace in antique sculpture. 
The unevennesses of the surface have entirely disappeared, even in the fractures which 
the restorer left in their amputated state, perhaps to inspire greater faith in his customer. 
Some of the details have become grotesque: St. Peter receives the keys in the bosom of 
his pallium, which has been fashioned into the form of a bowl; the centurion of Capernaum 
covers his hands with a torn chlamys; the Canaanite women has her right hand hidden 
under the palla, instead of extending it as a suppliant should; the two blind men are 
introduced by an apostle who has a strange resemblance to Garibaldi. As a finishing touch, 
we are asked to believe that the sarcophagus served as burial place for Pope Marcellus: 
P(iae) M(emoriae) S(ancti) MARCELLI VRBIS EPISCOPI, was inscribed on the margin 
of the background. In spite of all this, a purchaser was found for it, and it has finished in 
the Museum of Leyden, where it is held in great honor. 

In the case of these three sarcophagi the restorer took liberties with the sculptures 
without, however, changing the significance of the scenes. In other instances this signifi- 
cance is ruined or changed. Sometimes little was needed to arrive at this result. On the 
front of the well-known no. 174 in the Lateran the sense of the scene of St. Peter going to 
his martyrdom is destroyed by the cutting away of the cross that he carried. '* The same 
restorer, by removing the beard of St. Peter in the Baptism of Cornelius, induced a German 
scholar to introduce a beardless Peter into the iconography of the apostles—a lapse which 
has been taken quite seriously by other scholars of the same quality. In any case, the 
shaving of bearded personages, the lengthening or cropping of hair, or the replacing of 
locks that had deserted the cranium was a commonplace among the restorers. We shall 
find much more surprising changes than these. 

The archaeologists who have commented on the front of no. 40 in the Lateran have in 
some degree noticed the modern retouching (Fig. 4). In spite of this one mentions its 
“excellent workmanship,” and another singles out one of the figures as of “classic type.”’!® 
In reality, not only the features, gestures, and draperies have been retouched, but also the 
background. From such work there results a sculpture entirely new, with baroque figures 
of the worst period of religious art.*° 

The scenes have a very strange appearance, but the first three can still be recognized: 
the Multiplication of the Loaves and Fishes, the deceased in prayer between two saints, 
and the Miracle of Cana. The fourth scene, on the other hand, has become enigmatic: 


17. Johannes Ficker, Die alichrisilichen Bildwerke im 19. Ficker, op. cit., p. 10, note 40; Marucchi, op. cit., 
christlichen Museum des Laterans, Leipzig, 1890, p. 131: pl. V, 6 and p. 11. 
“Gute Arbeit aus bester Zeit.” 20. The Lateran front no. 162, which Ficker describes 
18. Wilpert, S. Pietro nelle pit cospicue sculpture as “of excellent workmanship” (0. cit., p. 107), is so much 
cimiteriali antiche, in Studi Romani, Rivista di Archeologia retouched as to have lost all value for style. 


e Storia, Rome, 1922, p. 22, fig. 2. 








8—Rome, Lateran: Restored Fragment from Front of a Sarcophagus 


Fic. 9—Rome, Lateran: Restored Front of a Sarcophagus 
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Fic. 11— Rome, Villa Doria-Pamphili: FIG. 12—-Kome, American Academy: Restored 
Restored Fragment of Dextrarum Fragment of Adoration of the Magi 
Junctio from a Sarcophagus 
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to the right is seen a bald and bearded old man, seated on a rock shaded by a palm tree, 
and apparently in moral and physical pain; to the left is a youth who seems to be delivering 
an invective against him. The interpreters accordingly have explained the scene as Job 
reproved by one of his friends.** But where is to be found a Job that is bearded and bald, 
and one only of the two friends? As for the costume of the supposed friend—the short and 
girdled tunic, the piece of chlamys still visible on the right shoulder, and the shoes—one 
can still trace its primitive military character, in spite of the efforts of the restorer. A 
glance at the Corsetti fragment (Fig. 6) is enough to convince us that the scene represented 
St. Peter’s arrest while teaching, executed by a soldier of the police. The four palms of the 
background make it likely that the scenes were originally separated by trees, and apparently 
by ordinary trees of which the trunks were in view only at the summit, as on the front of 
a sarcophagus from the Vatican which is now in the Louvre.”* For the sake of a little 
variety, the restorer changed the trees into palms of his own invention, with elegantly 
curving branches and apples or cachi for fruit.” 


The same palms were repeated by the restorer at the sides of a conch containing the 
portraits of a husband and wife on no. 66 of the Lateran (Fig. 8), whose sculptures, albeit 
accepted as genuine by archaeologists, are for the most part modern. This slab is the result 
of a deformation on the part of the restorer of a sarcophagus of five panels; in the central 
panel, formerly framed by the usual strigils,“ are the portraits in a conch shell, with a small 
pastoral scene below, and at the corners are the Good Shepherd with a sheep on His 
shoulders and a Shepherd pasturing his flock. To distinguish the antique part with cer- 
tainty it would be necessary to take the piece out from the wall; but it is certain that there 
is little left that is of ancient date, which explains the errors with which these sculptures 
swarm. 

The most conspicuous solecisms are furnished by the Good Shepherd and His pendant; 
these are dressed in slave’s costume with feet and legs bare; the Good Shepherd holds the 
sheep by one leg, His mouth is open as if He were calling the sheep, but it is only a very 
modern-looking dog that hears Him, while two sheep are climbing the trees like goats to 
crop the leaves, and a third is seated, canine fashion, on his haunches. The little shepherd 
who ought to be milking the sheep is somewhat distrait; his head is turned as if to seek the 
milk pail which he has absent-mindedly set in front of the animal. The married pair, 
finally, instead of being youthful as usual, are of advanced age; the husband is a bearded 
patriarch dressed in a loose tunic with long sleeves, to which is attached a species of 
contabulatio; he is not equal to the proper grip of the rotulus (entirely modern) nor to the 
gesture of speaking. His features and his costume pleased the restorer so much that he 
used them again in the apostle with the basket of loaves and fishes on the front of no. 40, 
above-mentioned, without considering that the mantle of the apostles was the pallium 
and not the toga. It is amazing to think that the sculptures of no. 66 have been able to 
pass as sound currency among archaeologists, and to excite their admiration for expressive 
symbolism,” while in fact no. 40 and no. 66 have both been garbled by the same restorer. 


21. Marucchi, loc. cit., following Ficker, loc. cit. portant, because it represents the complete symbolism of 
22. Garrucci, op. cit., pl. 319/1. the Good Shepherd; the symbolism, that is, of penitence 
23. On antique monuments one sees dates, of an with the shepherd who carries the sheep on his shoulders, 
oblong form. and the other significance of the Eucharist with the second 
24. See above, p. go and note rr. shepherd who milks his flock and has beside him the pail 


25. Marucchi, op. cit., p. 12: “This scene is very im- of milk.” 
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One can therefore establish the general maxim that solecisms are good evidence of 
retouching. To the examples already cited we can add the fronts of Lateran nos. 108 and 
152: in the former (Fig. 9) one of the soldiers who are drinking from the miraculous 
spring has brought along a pitcher to insure himself of a store of water; in the other St. 
Peter in the same scene holds his staff with both hands in order to strike the rock with 
more effect, and in the Traditio Legis the Dextera Domini, that should consign the volumen 
to Moses, is empty. A still more eccentric example is found on a five-panel sarcophagus 
of the Museo Torlonia (Fig. 14); at the right corner is a St. Peter as the Shepherd with a 
kerchief around his neck as if he had a sore throat. The other two figures of this sar- 
cophagus are also retouched, but not with such ridiculous effect as was obtained by the 
restorer of a small fragment of the Adoration of the Magi in the wall of the court of the 
American Academy (Fig. 12); here the first of the Magi was chipped away, leaving only 
the wreath which he was offering to the Child, and since the original camel of the back- 
ground has been changed into a richly caparisoned horse (with no ears), this animal, with 
the wreath of the Magus on his forequarters, is the sole adorant to present himself to the 
Child in the Virgin’s lap. 

To illustrate the ignorance of antique costume, one may note the front of Lateran 
no. 174, a sarcophagus of two registers. The last scene on the right of the upper register 
once represented the Arrest of Peter by the two soldiers of the police. The restorer, finding 
all three figures headless, had the happy idea of giving the policemen the heads of the 
princes of the apostles, and to St. Peter the head of Our Lord, with a rotulus in His left 
hand. How can we tax him with this mistake if the archaeological interpreter found 
nothing wrong with the result, explaining the scene as “the Saviour with the volume of 
the Gospels, seated and teaching amid the apostles?” ”” 

Less frequently the restorer finds himself confronted with fragments, a state of things 
which requires some knowledge of Christian archaeology. The one who completed the 
magnificent fragment in the fagade of the Villa Doria-Pamphili was indifferent to all 
difficulties, adding immediately beside the Multiplication of Loaves a pagan sacrifice, 
with a priestess who is pointing to something in the air (Fig. 11). As may be seen from 
my reconstruction (Fig. 10), the original was a dextrarum junctio, with Juno Pronuba, a 
scene known to us from many intact examples. The faces of Juno and of the husband 
have been re-made and inserted in the two heads; the rest has been completely worked 
over, which accounts for the Christ with short hair and the beardless Peter. The fragment 
was part of a double-register sarcophagus, the center of which was occupied by the nuptial 
ceremony, with the figures carved in the full height of the front. 

A similar fragment of a replica of the same sarcophagus, found at Porto, came three 
years ago to the Lateran. Of the heads, only one, that of Peter in the Prophecy of the 
Denial, has been preserved, and it is of the usual type. Such must have been the head of 
the apostle on the Doria fragment, since the two sarcophagi are from the same atelier. 
The husband holds in his left hand a scepter surmounted with an imperial bust, a detail 
thus far unique in funerary sculpture and showing that he was a consul or of consular rank. ** 


26. Ibid., pls. XV, 2, and XXIII, 3. of the sea in which Jonah is being swallowed by the sea 

27. Ibid., pl. XXX, 1, and p. 22. monster, of unusual form; the apostles are each presenting 

28. Another example full of solecisms is the reconstruc- to Christ a basket of bread, while a third near by carries 
tion of Lateran no. 61; in the Multiplication of the Loaves a plate with fishes. 


and Fishes, Christ and the apostles stand above the waves 
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Fic. 15—Stockholm, Museum: Restored Fragment Fic. 16—Suggested Restoration of Fragment 
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; Fic. 18—Suggested Restoration of Fragment 
Fic. 17—Rome, American Academy: “A - Fj : é 
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In the groups we have considered hitherto, the restorers have changed scenes and figures 
in ignorance and almost without knowing it. Even the introduction of the pagan sacrifice 
on the Doria fragment is no exception, since in its epoch the science of Christian arch- 
aeology was hardly born. Even Pompeo Ugonio, a man versed in the sacred sciences, 
committed the same error, and not in the case of a fragment but of an entire sarcophagus 
adorned with no less than fifteen scenes of the Old and the New Testaments, Lateran 
no. 178. He saw it still in its former place in the church of S. Sebastiano, and describes it 
thus in his autograph manuscript possessed by the Biblioteca Comunale of Ferrara (161, 
P. 1,8): ‘Nell’ entrare della chiesa si vede a mano manca un bel pilo,’”’ that is, a sarcophagus, 
“‘ antico con varie figure di alcun gentile,” that is, a pagan, “la dichiarazione e figura del quale 
é qui nell’ apposta facciata c. 1088 grossamente’’—with reference to a rapid sketch of the 
pilo; then, having noticed the mistake into which he had slipped, he made a correction by 
means of an interlinear note: “il pilo é di cristiani e le figure son sacre.”’*® After such an 
eguivogue who can blame the poor unknown restorer? 

A rather delightful addition is found on a fragment of a lid (Lateran no. 185), which 
contains, framed by awkward trees, the Adoration of the Magi, with the manger, the ass, 
the ox, and a shepherd (Fig. 13). The original piece is very small and consists of little 
more than a Magus with his offering of gold, the swaddled Infant, and a very small portion 
of the Madonna. The added part displays two things entirely unexpected, a manger with- 
out the Child, and a shepherd who raises his left hand in surprise—apparently at finding 
the manger empty! The interpreters however have not marveled at these details; a 
particularly astute personage among them, Théophile Roller, transfers the surprise 
of the shepherd to the two animals: . . . “berceau dans lequel regardent un boeuf 
et un Ane qui cherchent sans doute l enfant que la mére en a retiré.”*® The visitor to the 
Lateran to-day finds the additions to the sculptures marked by a lighter tint, which is a 
great step forward. In my opinion, however, less indulgence should be shown, and the 
numerous corpora delicti should be taken out and assembled in a special room. The 
museum could not but profit thereby. 

There still remain to be discussed some conspicuous transformations. The changes 
which were executed by G. B. Casali about 1645 on the front of Lateran no. 125 destroyed 
our only example of the Announcement of the Visit to Zaccheus, by uniting it with the 
scene of the Entry into Jerusalem;* in such retouching one sees the scholarly hand. 

A political savor was acquired through the same process by a fragment which has been 
for some time in the American Academy in Rome (Figs. 17 and 18), where it may now be 
seen on the right wall of the court as one enters.** It came from the right angle of a sar- 
cophagus and shows us about two-thirds of a Raising of Lazarus. The restorer changed 
the mummy into fasces surmounted bv a pileus of good republican form, and put around 
his new composition a rich cornice, without apparently being troubled by the sister of Lazarus 
who is prostrate at the feet of Christ. The republican liberty cap and fasces indicate that 


the transformation took place in ’48 and was the work of some particularly illuminated 
freemason of that period. 


29. I owe this note to the learned student of the works 31. Garrucci, op. cit., pl. 314/5; Marucchi, of. cit., 
of Pompeo Ugonio, Santi Tesarini, of distinguished and pl. XTX, 2. 
beloved memory. 32. I owe the photograph here reproduced to the 


30. Catacombes, II, pl. LXVII, 1; p. 143. courtesy of the director of the academy, Mr. Stevens. 
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To adapt to an altar a sarcophagus of five compartments,** the donor of the altar 
gave the sculptures of the sarcophagus (Figs. 19 and 20) a curious turn, with 
the result that of its three subjects only one has been in substance recognized by arch- 
aeologists, the Baptism of the centurion Cornelius by Peter. The artist first took off St. 
Peter’s beard, deprived him of his staff, planed off the rock, and substituted for it, very 
stupidly, the indication of the hole from which the water gushed forth. This hole he 
repeated out of regard for symmetry at the other end of the sarcophagus, behind an isolated 
person with a beard, who, with eyes fixed on the ground, walks off at a good pace for parts 
unknown. In the middle compartment two saints flank an escutcheon with the name of 
Jesus surmounted by the cross. To obtain this escutcheon the sculptor suppressed the 
middle figure of the panel, which was a female orant, the soul, that is, of the deceased, 
received into the communion of the saints, who by virtue of the transformation became 
shield bearers. We may also explain with certainty the figure in the panel to the left, by 
means of parts of military shoes which have remained between the feet, overlooked by the 
later carver. The scene was therefore the first arrest of St. Peter at Jerusalem, ordered by 
Herod Agrippa and performed by the police. In the plate prepared for my Corpus of 
Christian Sarcophagi (Fig. 20) I have restored as far as possible their primitive aspect to 
these sculptures. 


At the time that I published some pagan sculptures illustrating the Last Journey, 
that is, the journey to the next world,* there was excluded from the series a fragment in 
the Museum of Stockholm (Figs. 15 and 16), a considerable part of the left end of a sar- 
cophagus lid which was about five feet long. The relief, which was published several years 
ago and again recently, * shows us two young women traveling in a cart, which passes 
under a triumphal arch and is accompanied by a young cavalier and a numerous suite of 
servants. At first sight the sculpture seems to be of fair preservation, and it has been so 
considered by those who have published it. In reality it is entirely reworked. The fine 
flank of the horse has disappeared down to the groove where the leg begins; the tunics 
with the double sashes which are worn by the cursor and the pedisequens next to the wagon 
are awkward and wooden, while those of the outrider and the coachmen have lost their 
natural flow; the left hand of the coachman has become his right, and the right arm of the 
triumphal person on the arch, who menaced with his lance the prisoner seated under the 
trophy, is entirely gone. But inexcusably arbitrary was what the restorer did to the two 
men seated in the wagon: he changed their sex and transformed them into two maidens. 
For their headdresses the restorer tried to imitate in the one to the right the coiffure of the 
empresses of the second half of the third century, and in the figure at the left the style of 
St. Helena. He was not successful, and the result is a hybrid fashion neither antique nor 
modern, and entirely unknown on genuine works of art. In any case, he betrayed himself 
by leaving to the figures their masculine costume, a loose tunic and a paenula whose 
anterior portion is thrown over on the back and forms a triangle in the front. It is clear 
therefore that the restorer changed into a scene of the Last Journey the catechism which 


33. Appunti ..., pp. 174 ff. p. 147, fig. 48, pp. 164 and 174; G. Rodenwaldt, Eine 
34. Rendiconti della Pontif. Accademia Rom. di archeol., spitrimische Kunststrémung in Rom, in Mitteilungen des 

1925, pp. 61-72. deutschen arch. Instituts, Rom. Abt. XXXVI-XXXVII, 
3s. F. Poulsen, Tidskrift for Konstvetenskap, Lund, 1921-1922, pp. 97-99, fig. 2. 


1916, p. 147; E. Kjellberg, Nationalmusei, Arsbok, 1920, 
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St. Philip imparted in his carriage to the treasurer of Queer “andace of Ethiopia, called 
“eunuch” after the usual manner of indicating the employees of the courts of queens. 

To show the two principal figures in their original state, it is sufficient to substitute for 
their heads those of the eunuch and of St. Philip as they appear on the earliest representa- 
tion of the episode, in the Museo delle Terme,** which offers, we notice, many points of 
contact: the garments, for example, are the same, and the gestures are only reversed. 
The type of the eunuch, with his feminine appearance, is identical; it is enough to restore 
on the Stockholm relief his curly locks parted in the middle and to animate somewhat his 


languid eyes. The head of St. Philip gives more trouble, being entirely changed, save for 
the direction of the intense gaze. 


But the original sculptor introduced some variants into the usual scene of the catechism, 
making it into something more grandiose. Instead of the modest arch from which the 
carriage issues in the fragment of the Museo delle Terme, we see a triumphal arch of single 
span, inspired perhaps by that of Tiberius in the Roman Forum.” Wishing, as did the 
sculptor of the relief in the Museo delle Terme, to enrich his composition with particulars 
drawn from real life, our artist placed next to the crenelated edifice a house with a balcony, on 
which we see not Queen Candace but a figure typical of the women’s apartments of a palace, 
namely, a nurse with a napkin that might serve to dry an infant after its bath. Since the 
sculpture deals with the catechism that has close relation to baptism, it is not impossible 
that this figure had some relation to the baptismal immersion of a female neophyte who 
was buried in the sarcophagus. In any case, we believe to have thus recovered an impor- 


tant representation of Philip’s catechism, which a rash restorer had transformed into a 
scene of the Last Journey. 


The famous statuette of Christ in the Terme Museum (Fig. 1) has, because of its dis- 
tinctly female breasts, presented a perplexing problem to some of its publishers. When I 
first studied the statue, I attributed this hybrid characteristic to exaggerated retouching; 
but my colleague, Professor Amelung, while admitting some retouching, has pointed out 
that the anomaly is characteristic of representations of Serapis, as shown, for example, 
by the statue of this god in the museum at Alexandria.** The female breasts are respon- 
sible for the restoration of the Serapis torso in the Villa Albani as Roma (Fig. 7),** and for 
the completion of another, in the Villa Medici, as Minerva.*® The dealer was therefore 
not so far wrong when he sold the statuette of Christ as a “ Hellenistic poetess.” 

We must conclude, then, that the artist who carved the statuette took as model a statue 
of Serapis and turned it into a Christ by giving it the typical beardless face and the teaching 
attitude, with a half-open scroll in the left hand. Since an orthodox Christian would 
scarcely have imitated a pagan divinity so closely, we must suppose that the sculptor was 
unorthodox, probably a gnostic—among other fantasies, the gnostic sects claimed to 
possess a real portrait of Christ executed at the order of Pilate: ‘“Jmagines,” writes St. 
Irenaeus, “‘quasdam quidem depictas, quasdam autem et de reliqua materia fabricatas habent, 


36. Published by me in the article, La catechesi di Salonica,”’ of whose existence the modest Roman sculptor 
S. Filippo, in Rivista di archeologia cristiana della Pontificia may not even have known. 
Commissione di arch. sacra, Rome, 1924, pp. 140 ff. 38. Amelung, Saggio sull’ arte del IV secolo a. Cristo, 
37. To find its prototype it is not necessary to have in Ausonia, 1908, p. 121. 
recourse, as some suggest, to “the triumphal arch of 39. Photo. Alinari, no. 27713. 


40. Matz-Duhn, Zerstreute Bildwerke in Rom, I, 662. 
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dicentes formam Cristi factam a Pilato, illo in tempore quo fuit Jesus cum hominibus. Et has 
coronant, et proponunt eas cum imaginibus mundi philosophorum, videlicet cum imagine 
Pythagorae, et Platonis, et Aristotelis et reliquorum, et reliquam observationem circa eas, 
similiter ut gentes faciunt.”*' The coronatio with which such images were venerated in the 
“pagan manner,” presupposes statues like the one in question, or in the form of herms. 
With this origin of the statuette of Christ in mind, one is not surprised at its great resem- 
blance to representations of Serapis; even the unusual foot gear, and the arrangement of the 
drapery are the same as in the Serapis type. It might even be suggested that our statuette 
is an actual representation of a beardless Serapis, but it must be remembered that there are 
no confirming examples of such a type. 


We have passed in review a number of sculptures which suffice to characterize the 
different kinds of retouching. Many others could be added if space permitted. The entire 
list is long, far longer than archaeologists have imagined, and the examples pointed out 
are sufficient to counsel prudence in the use of Early Christian sculptures. The list here 
given, comprising the retouched sculptures of most importance, will be useful to students, 
and especially to beginners, who have difficulty in distinguishing the antique parts from 
the modern. Such sculptures should be kept apart in every sense, as infected sheep are 
kept apart that they may not contaminate the rest of the flock. 

If we make exception of the sarcophagus of Leyden, with its fraudulent inscription, the 
falsifications in the group we have just discussed are of an objective character, done 
without intent to cheat. But from this to the real forgery is but a step, and this step was 
taken in innumerable cases. Let us cite first of all an example in which the forger used an 
antique object, the famous “cup of Constantine.” Its history is well known. Count 
Tyszkiewcz acquired it in Rome about 1880 for his splendid collection, and having some 
sinister presentiment about it, sold it a little later and very generously to a functionary of 
the British Museum, Henry Wallis, who expressed the joy which the acquisition brought 
him in a little book called Egyptian Ceramic Art; the piece was placed in the British 
Museum, where I still saw it, to my great surprise, in 1913, enthroned in a show case. 

It is a little bowl of terracotta with a checkered design on the outside, and in the interior 
a graffito of Christ wearing the crossed nimbus—at a date that cannot be later than the 
year 329, aS one may see from the inscription, VAL. COSTANTINVS. PIVS. FELIX. 
CVM. FLAV. MAX. FAVSTA (augusta), which surrounds the graffito. Professor Strzy- 
gowski, to whom belongs the honor of having introduced the “cup” into archaeology, 
had at first, it is true, some doubts concerning the authenticity of the image of Christ; 
but these disappeared presently, banished by the fortunate purchaser of the “cup,” Henry 
Wallis, from whom it passed to the British Museum. “I confess,” says Strzygowski, 
“that the doubts I expressed in Orient oder Rom? (p. 64) concerning the authenticity of 
the cup were found to be groundless from the time that Wallis placed his book in my 
hands!”*? We may imagine with what satisfaction these lines were written, since this 
reversal of opinion procured him an argument, in the crossed nimbus of 329, against the 
Roman archaeologist who “assigned” to this attribute an origin no earlier than the fifth 
century. Many supported the opinion, but its triumph lasted only a brief period, less than 


41. Adv. Haer. 1, 25, 6; Migne, P. G. 7, 685 ff. 42. Bysantinische Zeitschrift, 1901, p. 734. 
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twenty years. I too had doubts of the authenticity of the image of Christ which was 
scratched on the “cup of Constatine;” from the beginning it was my opinion that the 
work was a clumsy forgery executed at Rome in the shop of a dealer in roba vecchia, aided 
by some pseudo-archaeologist.** My opinion became certainty when I had the fortune to 
discover the source from which the forger drew his Christ for the “cup of Constantine” — 
a miniature in an Exultet Roll of the eleventh century belonging to the collegiate church 
of Mirabella Eclano near Benevento, and known for some time from its publication by 
Guarini.“ I do not know whether all the partisans of the “cup” have had the courage to 
correct their error; in any case, the comparison of the reproduction of the “cup” with 
that of the miniature of Mirabella Eclano decided the question in a very definite way :* 
the bowl with its ornament of checkered pattern is authentic and a product of Egypt, but 
the image of Christ with its supposed crossed nimbus of 329 is an imposture of about the 
year 188o. 

Leaving aside the unpublished “sacred treasure” of Gian Carlo Rossi, which has passed 
almost unobserved by the generality of scholars, let us return to the manufacture of antique 
sculpture, a pursuit which seems to have belonged to all epochs and places and certainly 
shows no signs of abating to-day. When in 1884 I entered the Campo Santo Teutonico as 
chaplain, the distinguished rector of the institution, Mons. de Waal, of beloved memory, 
after consulting eminent archaeologists of Rome and his own good faith, bought four fine 
“mediaeval” colonnettes with three capitals, evidently designed for a ciborium. The 
dealer from whom he bought them indicated as their provenance, vaguely, a vineyard 
outside of Porta del Popolo. The address was correct, because there in fact was situated 
the factory which produced the false mediaeval antiquities, as was shortly afterward 
discovered. Mons. de Waal faisait bonne mine & mauvais jeu: after indulging in proper 
recriminations he ordered a fourth capital from the dealer, and used all four capitals and 
colonnettes for a modern chapel. 

Bogus antiquities are not always so useful as were the monsignore’s colonnettes. It 
would certainly be hard to find an excuse for a fragment which last year entered the 
Lateran Museum. It is of irregular form and contains a bust of St. Paul with a volumen 
in his right hand (Fig. 25). The Apostle of the Gentiles is securely labeled by the inscrip- 
tion PAVLVS. The whole thing is of phenomenal ugliness. The three rows of letters were 
evidently inscribed when the marble had its present form. They cannot be said to have 
been added later because the same conviction of modernity is reached by the examination 
of the sculpture. To bring it out of the marble, the slab had to be deepened and a very 
low relief employed, since the slab was only three and one-fourth inches thick. And what 
terrible sculpture! The apostle, of the most vulgar type, has a beard which covers his 
neck and unites with the hair of his head; his eye is closed, as if his barbarous appearance 
were too much for him. Parallel lines were the sole resource of the artist in certain details 
(if artist we may call him); they are used for the hair, for the folds of the drapery, and for 
the wreath with lemnisci, which is suspended without visible support. Without doubt the 


43. Beitrége sur christl. Archéol. in Rom. Quartalschr., 45. Il frammento del Christo di Berlino e la coppa di 
1907, Pp. 107-116; 1908, pp. 181 ff. Costantino a Londra, in L’ Arte, 1920, pp. 157-159. 

44. In Alti dell’ Accademia Pontaniana, Naples, 1832, 
pl. II, vi; pp. 75 ff. 
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wreath was intended for the apostle, but superfluously, since he is already indicated by the 
rotulus; these two attributes are never found together. The artist knew scarcely enough 
of the form of ancient drapery to fill his space; completion of the fragment would give us a 
mummy, but no living apostle. 

We close our discussion of the modern antiquities of Rome with a sarcophagus in the 
Museo Torlonia (Fig. 21), founded, as everyone knows, by Don Alessandro Torlonia 
(d. 1885). The monuments of this fine and very inaccessible museum were published by 
Pietro Ercole Visconti in a catalogue the circulation of which was confined to the few 
royalties and leading libraries to which the Prince presented a copy. In the catalogue our 
sarcophagus is numbered 415, and is honored by Visconti with these few words: “It 
belongs to the best products of Christian art; the conservation is perfect.” 

The sarcophagus takes the antique form of the vasca, adorned for the most part with 
undulating strigils which make a vesica piscis in the center; at the corners two figures are 
relieved against the background, a Good Shepherd carrying a ram on His shoulders, symbol 
of the defunct in Paradise, and at the left a very unusual type of St. Peter, represented as 
an old and bearded man with a bald forehead, leaning on a staff and carrying a mutilated 
object in a sack on his back, while in his right hand he displays a pair of pigeons. How 
did the apostle ever take on this aspect? 

Guided by the description given by Visconti, I used to think that the figure was the 
result of an arbitrary restoration, if not entirely new and due to a complete transformation 
of the primitive subject. But when the kind permission of Prince Don Giovanni Torlonia 
gave me the opportunity to examine the original, I perceived at once that not only all the 
decoration of the sarcophagus but also the sarcophagus itself was modern, and quite in 
the state in which it issued from the workshop. Visconti was right then when he mentioned 
its “perfect conservation;”’ he would have done well to have added that no one had ever 
been buried in it. The monument is in fact a precursor of the fourth capital of poor Mons. 
de Waal! It is curious that the fabricator of the sarcophagus took not the slightest trouble 
to diminish the fresh appearance of his product—so sure was he of a sale. His only care 
was to transform the figure of St. Peter which he took from the famous fragment formerly 
in the Kircheriano and now in the Terme,“ as one can see by comparing the two figures 
(Figs. 22 and 23). On the fragment St. Peter carries in the mantle which is knotted on 
his breast (undwrn, palliwm) the lost sheep, whose weight has forced him to stop a moment 
to rest.” On the Torlonia sarcophagus he carries in his sack, as we may now see, two 
headless lambs (the position of their heads is indicated by the puntelli). The principal 
change however is effected by the pair of pigeons; the apostle by this means became one 
of those itinerant vendors of game who circulate in the streets of Rome in the winter with 
the well-known cry of “ Piccioni, piccioni! anitre, anitre!” The artist copied his pigeons 
from the representations of the figure of Winter, though in reality these hold a hare or a 
pair of ducks in the right hand—the cry “ Piccioni!” seems to have sounded more sweetly 
than “ Aniire!” inhis ears. It is worthy of note, also, that the mutilation of the two lambs is 


46. Garrucci, op. cit., pl. 399/10. Paolo all’ Orto in Pisa, in Notizie d’arte, Pisa, 1910, nos. 
47. Of this type, still unknown to Christian archaeology, 3-4, with a fine phototype. See also F. Polese, J/ sarcofago 
the earliest example is found on a sarcophagus of the cristiano di S. Paolo all’ Orto in Pisa, reprinted from 
Museo Civico at Pisa, which was published but not under- Bullettino pisano d’arte e di storia, I (1913), no. 5, also 


stood by Lucio Mariani, J/ sarcofago cristiano di San with a phototype plate, but less fine than the other. 
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intentional and original; they were headless from the beginning, like a torso of Rodin’s. 
This was of course a detail intended to increase the authentic appearance of the modern 
antique. 

In France, so rich in fine and important sarcophagi, the mania for retouching fortu- 
nately was limited to plaster casts, where the same effects were produced that we have seen 
in the restored sarcophagi of Rome; we find, for example, the same beardless Peter, and 
originally shaven faces provided with beards; draperies are altered or completely trans- 
formed; gestures are spoiled, and the arms even change owners. All these feats are 
performed in casts in the museums of Saint-Germain and Montpellier. 

Retouching abounds, but I can adduce but one example of a false sarcophagus in the 
Museum of Casts at Montpellier, namely the cast that bears the legend ‘‘Sarcophagus of 
Vaison.”’ It is a pasticcio of figures and scenes from two sarcophagi, which the caster put 
together to enrich the “Collection of Abbé Didelot””** with a new and unedited example of 
a five-panel sarcophagus (Fig. 26). The four figures are taken from a sarcophagus walled 
into the church of St. Honorat (Iles-de-Lérins),’ but they are arranged according to the 
scheme of the so-called sarcophagus of St. Marcella in the crypt of St.-Maximin,” one being 
placed at each corner and two in the middle, and the intermediate space filled with 
strigilated panels. These last, however, are reversed, by way of offering something a bit 
novel. In the panel at the left is St. Peter, somewhat stiff in pose. In the middle panel, 
on a projecting base, the first apostle of the series on the Lérins sarcophagus makes the 
gesture of acclamation, not at the side of a fellow apostle but at the side of Christ. The 
Saviour’s figure is a very unhappy conception; in His left hand He holds a closed volumen 
and with His right He grasps the fold of His pallium which should appear on the opposite 
side. There is no intelligible reason, moreover, for placing these two figures together, 
since each is acting independently of the other. Finally, the caster placed at the right 
corner the ninth apostle of his model (counting from left to right), turning him not toward 
the center but toward the world at large as if he had nothing to do with the other sacred 
personages represented. 

In recent years the activity of forgers has by preference concerned itself with the East. 
Who does not know of the notorious “Moabite Antiquities” now condemned forever to 
the basement of some museum in Berlin? Who has not heard of the pretentious Tiara of 
Saitaphernes, which for some time enjoyed a vogue in a showcase of the Louvre? Clermont- 
Ganneau was able to write a whole book on the Fraudes archéologiques en Palestine, of 
which the principal hero was a certain Shapiro, “a Hebrew converted to Protestantism,” 
who ended by committing suicide after deceiving half the world.” 

One would think that such an end might have served as an example. The contrary has 
happened, and the number of modern antiquities has continued to increase instead of 
diminishing, so much so that we find ourselves in this respect in an embarrassment of 


riches, and must pick and choose our examples in order not to transcend the limits of this 
treatise. 


48. This collection was acquired “par l’Université de 49. Le Blant, Les Sarcophages chrét. de la Gaule, pl. 
Montpellier en 1904,” writes Emile Bonnet, Les sar- LIX, 2; p. 160. 
cophages chrétiens de VEglise Saint-Felix de Gérone et 50. Le Blant, op. cit., pl. LIT, 1; pp. 149 ff. 
V’école arlésienne de sculpture funéraire, in Bulletin archéol., 51. Clermont-Ganneau, Fraudes . . . p. 105, note, and 
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We may devote in the first place a word or two to a marble relief in the wall of the 
American Academy in Rome (Fig. 24), brought there from Side in Asia Minor.5? The 
style of the example is indefinable as to epoch. The content also is at first enigmatic; 
only after careful examination was I able to see that the artist was trying to represent the 
Addolorata kneeling before her Son, descended from the cross and wrapped like a mummy. 
The Virgin wears a diadem like a pagan divinity, and her grief is shared by a little angel, 
who is rather a puito. Both weep; the Virgin wipes her tears with her palla, the angel with 
his hand. Beside them is the lower part of the cross and to the right a bearded soldier with 
crossed hands and of sad countenance; he is dressed in an open tunic with double girdle, 
but without the chlamys, that is, in “undress,”’ nudus, according to ancient conceptions. 
He is without doubt the centurion who confessed the divinity of Christ.** 


We now come to a group of monuments which have come into the public eye only of 
recent years, but which already comprise a major part of the artistic patrimony of Oriental 
archaeology of the Early Christian period. They are liturgical objects of silver, for the 
most part patens or large and small plates, a vase, a censer, chalices, and so forth. They 
are almost all worked with decorations in repoussé, and are supposed to have been dis- 
covered in recent years in Cilicia, in the island of Cyprus, and in Syria, more specifically 
in the environs of Antioch. Happy discoveries these, especially those of Antioch and 
Syria, awakening hope of sometime filling that aching void which is the repertory of 
monuments of Antiochene art, a void much deplored by archaeologists, and especially by 
Charles Diehl, whose authoritative words I quote: “On remarquera toutefois que de cette 
Antioche fameuse, il ne nous reste rien, hormis le souvenir que les textes historiques ont gardé 
de sa gloire. A l'exception de ses pittoresques et imposantes murailles, aucun de ces monu- 
ments ne nous a été conservé; et en attendant que des fouilles systématiques . . . nous rendent 
enfin les restes de ces édifices disparus, c est ailleurs qu’il faut chercher l'image de la ville morte 
et les caractéres de I’ école artistique dont elle fut le centre.’ 

With the help of the objects of silver above noted, Louis Bréhier was the first to establish 
a “school of art of Antioch,” publishing in the Gazette des beaux-arts a study full of arch- 
aeological erudition, but not free from daring hypothesis—a study entitled Les trésors 
d@’argenterie syrienne et l’école artistique d’ Antioche.* The following year Diehl published 
with almost the same title the interesting article already cited, which was accompanied 
by five excellent plates of selections from the “Syrian treasures.” ** Bréhier also reproduced 
in good photographs divers objects of the same “treasures” together with some others 
which had been known for a longer time. A good part of these last are ascribed by him to 
the “school of Antioch,” as, for example, the silver shield of Theodosius and the silver box 
of S. Nazaro. 


It goes without saying that the principles which hold for antique sculpture in general 
must also be valid for the “trésors de l’argenterie syrienne.’’ And since one finds in them the 
same errors which enabled us to distinguish the modern from the ancient work on the 
retouched sarcophagi, the query spontaneously rises whether it may not be possible that 


52. The photograph of the fragment I owe to the terie syrienne, in Syria, Revue de Vart oriental et d’archéolo- 
courtesy of the director of the academy, Mr. Stevens. gie, 1921, p. 83. 
53. Matt., XXVII, 54. 55. 1920, I, pp. 173-196. 
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FIG. 24—Rome, American Academy: Fragment Fic. 25—Rome, Lateran: Modern Frag- 
from Side, Asia Minor mentary Relief of St. Paul 














Fic. 26—Montpellier, Museum of Casts: Plaster Cast of Fictitious “Sarcophagus of V aison”’ 
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Fic. 27—New York, Metropolitan Fic. 28—Famagusta (Cyprus)?— 
Museum: Modern Silver Plate with Modern Copper Plate with 


the Anointing of David 





the Anointing of David 





Fic. 29—New York, Kouchakji Brothers: Outline Drawing of Decoration of Modern 
“Chalice of Antioch” 
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some unauthentic pieces have crept in among the “Syrian treasures,” hitherto accepted 
as genuine without discussion. 

To give an answer to such a query, the first thing needed is information as to how the 
“treasures” were discovered. Unfortunately the reports in this particular have not the 
precision which is ordinarily demanded by science. Let us take, for example, the “second 
silver treasure from Cyprus,’ which is of especial interest to us. Its discovery, instead 
of being the result of routine excavations, was an accident, and clandestine. When the 
authorities found out about it, they had just time to confiscate a few “insignificant” 
pieces, while the “principal” objects had already crossed the frontier to reach the hands 
of antiquaries in Paris, where they, “ passunt rapidement de main en main, ont été finalement 
acquis per l'antiquaire M. Canessa, celui méme qui par fouilles pratiquées avec MM. de 
Prisco et Cacace, a mis & jour successivement Vargenterie de Boscoreale . . . et celle de 
Tarente . . . M. Canessa a vendu ce trésor d M. J. Pierpont Morgan.” 

The principal pieces of the treasure “discovered at Kerynia in Cyprus and smuggled 
to Paris,” finally acquired for the Morgan collection and now in the Metropolitan Museum, 
are the plates and patens for liturgical use. We admit the possibility that these objects 
may have made their long and perilous journey under the nose of the public authorities, 
but it is also possible that their journey was shorter and perhaps no journey at all. In 
such uncertainty it would be prudent to seek information from the objects themselves. 

With reference to the shield of Theodosius, Charles Diehl, as well as Louis Bréhier, 
noticed the characteristic resemblance to our plates. “On y observe,’ Diehl writes, “Je 
méme décor d’ architecture, o& l’architrave se courbe en archivolte, et, au bas de la scéne, des 
figures allégoriques placées en exergue.”*® The resemblance was inevitable because the makers 
of the plates took the shield for model in at least four cases. But under the influence of 
other monuments” some changes were introduced, one of which was illogical enough: 
from the simple and agreeable architectural portion of the shield, the imitators omitted 
the tympanum and contented themselves with the arched architrave alone, decorating 
both the level entablature and the archivolt with an unfastened wreath consisting of a double 
series of leaves and the usual precious stone that should bind the wreath together. No 
more unhappy liberty could have been taken with a motif which in its customary use is so 
sober, harmonious, and real. Such use of it is seen, for example, on the silver casket of 
Projecta from the Esquiline, on which the wreath is properly used to surround the busts 
of the husband and wife.*' In another illegitimate variant, with a single file of leaves, it 
was used like the rope ornament of the crosses of Justinus II and of the Cathedral of 
Ravenna,** to frame the busts of Christ, the Virgin, and Peter and Paul which adorn the 
“silver censer of Kerynia,”’ now in the British Museum, on which the precious stone is 
strangely replaced by one which resembles a loaf of bread marked with the cross.® 
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One of the plates displays the Marriage of David.“ The scene illustrated is I Sam., 
XVIII, 27. It is made up in imitation of the dextrarum junctio, which entered into Christian 
art from the classic. In the Christian examples there are five different forms, according to 
whether the hands of the couple are clasped in the presence of Juno, the high priest, Christ, 
the father of husband or wife, or without a witness. The first form, which is the most 
graceful and the most frequent, is that used on the sarcophagi; the second is found in the 
mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore; the third is on two fragments of sculpture from the cata- 
combs, on a piece of glass, a medal, and a coin; the fourth is on a coin alone; the fifth is on 
catacomb sculptures and fragments of glass. The silversmith chose the most fitting, 
second, form. Another example, known since 1898, is a solidus of Theodosius II of the 
year 437;° on this is represented the emperor in the act of uniting in matrimony his 
daughter Eudoxia with Valentinian III. On the plate we see Saul in the place of Theo- 
dosius, with David on his right and Michal opposite. The king is in every way a replica 
of a Byzantine emperor: he stands on a suppedaneum, has a diadem on his head, and is 
clad in long tunic and paludamentum. Instead of uniting the couple as Theodosius does 
upon the coin, he makes a meaningless gesture with the right hand, and the couple them- 
selves seem to have difficulty in clasping their hands at all. David wears also the Byzan- 
tine imperial costume, but without the diadem; Michal is a modern figure. To achieve 
for her more elegance, the artist gave her a tunic very narrow at the waist, and used for 
her mantle the /acerna, which he borrowed from the high priest in the Marriage scenes of 
the mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore;® the luxuriant hair is uncovered and bound with a 
ribbon. While in the commoner examples of the dextrarum junctio the wife lifts her veil 
with a graceful gesture, Michal, having no veil, holds a kerchief like the Madonna of the 
fresco of Turtura,” or one of the court ladies who form the train of the Empress Theodora 
in the mosaic of S. Vitale. For greater ceremony, two pipers are playing melodies suitable 
to the occasion. The piper at the left resembles David as shepherd on the ivory box of the 
Kircheriano, now in the Museo delle Terme; the one at the right has placed his instrument 
so close to the ear of the bride that she has to turn her head away. Finally, in the exergue 
the artist placed between two sacks containing coins, or else two bottles in the form of 
retorts,”° a vase full of beans, or peas, or grapes. How can one predicate antiquity of a 
plate whose reliefs present so bizarre a medley? 

By the same hand is the plate with the scene of David introduced to Saul,” which also 
is composed of three figures. Saul, as one might expect, is the replica of the central figure 
of the dextrarum junctio, but seated on a throne; David, on the other hand, is no longer a 
Byzantine emperor, but a shepherd. Again we notice a sovereign indifference to the rules 
of antique costume. How, we may ask the archaeologists who believe in the plate (and 
none who have commented upon it have expressed any doubts), could the left forearm of 
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Saul come out of his paludamentum without tearing it, and if the forearm is covered, 
as it apparently is, how did he manage to grasp the fold of the paludamentum? An antique 
artist would never have committed such an error. Compare for instance the shield of 
Theodosius, where the emperor also holds his left arm within the himation, but in a proper 
and elegant manner. Still less antique is the personage to Saul’s left, who is simply swad- 
died rather than dressed. The postures also have nothing antique about them. 


Upon two of the plates with other scenes from the history of David, the architectural 
background is still the same, although the work was not executed by the same hand as the 
preceding. It is clear that the shop from which these objects proceeded had, in addition 
to its archaeologists, several artists at its disposition. One of the plates in question’? 
represents the Anointing of David (Fig. 27). The artist took as his models the famous 
Psalter of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Ms. gr. 139, and the ivory box of the Museo delle 
Terme.”® In the miniature all the brothers of David appear with the exception of Ozem, 
and are duly labeled with their names; there are, besides, the figures of the father Jesse 
and a personification. On the ivory all the brothers are present in conformity to the text: 
Tulit ergo Samuel cornu olei, et unxit eum in medio fratrum eius.“ But the scheme adopted 
for the decoration of the plate permitted only five figures: David, Samuel, Jesse, and two 
brothers, who are both bearded, as on the box of the Terme. Eliab alone can be identified, 
since he is given the same gesture of surprise and reflection which is accorded him in the 
miniature and on the ivory, and in distinction to the other brothers. His pendant reminds 
one, with the long beard and high forehead, of the middle one of the seven brothers on the 
box. On both the monuments the action proceeds from right to left, and Samuel holds the 
horn with his right hand alone.” The latter detail is to be seen also in a miniature of the 
tenth century which develops the action in the opposite direction.”” The maker of the 
plate also inverted the series of figures, but while in the cases cited the left hand of Samuel 
is hanging at his side or holding a volumen, on the plate it touches the hair of David as if 
to spread the oil around on his head. This gesture spoils the impression that one would 
receive from an antique work; it is a modern slip borrowed from a barber shop. The 
remarks made about the drapery on the preceding plates apply also to this one, and perhaps 
the errors are here even more exotic inasmuch as the miniaturist who served as model was 
already mediaeval enough to be vague in his ideas of ancient costume and of the arrange- 
ment of folds. Observe, for instance, the manner in which the pallium of Samuel covers 
his right flank and descends under his right armpit. Unconvincing also is the arrangement 
of the chlamys of David and especially that of Eliab, with that large package-like fold 
which crosses his chest, and the two points in which it hangs from his left forearm. The 
gestures are of a poverty-stricken monotony, for example, the left hands of David, Jesse, 
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and Eliab. In the exergue, finally, we may admire at the left an acrobatic bull, galloping 
upside down under a sword; in the center, a flaming altar; to the right, a ram reposing 
under a staff. 

There exists a duplicate of this plate, but a poor relation, so to speak, being in copper 
instead of silver. Its dimensions are described as “seven inches and a half,” and its weight 
as “160 drachms.” Its material may explain why it did not share the brilliant fortune in 
the antiquity market which was the fate of its congener. For the reproduction (Fig. 28), 
hitherto unpublished, I am indebted to my colleague Paribeni, to whom the plate was 
offered for sale in February of 1924. The offer (refused because Paribeni considered the 
object false) came from Famagusta in Cyprus. I think I hear the immediate exclamation 
of the supporters of the “treasure,” “the discovery of the silver treasure comprising the 
liturgical plate must then have really taken place!” Let us concede the possibility that 
the plates were manufactured in the island of Cyprus, it is yet possible that our “poor 
relation” was sent there to lend greater credit to its aristocratic relatives that had already 
been sold, or were for sale, or especially to those which were perhaps still @ea@v €v yovvacr. 
It is of no small moment, moreover, that the plate offered to Paribeni produced the im- 
pression of a forgery. 


The difference between the copper plate and the silver one is small, as one may see by 
examining the two photographs reproduced in Figs. 27 and 28. The work on the copper 
plate is less accurate, and the design more faulty. David, for example, has legs so short 
as to make him appear to be kneeling; the feet of Samuel are too small and badly placed; 
the gesture of Eliab is incomplete; the fire on the altar is too compact. All these errors 
and imperfections were corrected on the silver plate, which appears as a revised edition 
of the copper replica, itself the preliminary experiment. 

Let us look now at the plate with a composition which seems to have been the creation, 
out of whole cloth, of the silversmith himself.” The subject is taken from I Sam., XVII, 
38 ff., and shows us David trying the armor of Saul. Dressed in the cuirass and chlamys 
of his future father-in-law, and with his pastoral scarf, David grasps a lance with his right 
hand and a sword with his left, bending his head meanwhile to receive the helmet which 
an attendant places upon it. Saul, with diadem on his head, as in the other two repre- 
sentations, stands opposite David, raising his right hand in a weighty oratorical gesture 
that contrasts somewhat with the content of the scene. For the episode, while it may 
properly find its place in a David cycle, is not easy of comprehension without explanatory 
inscriptions and in isolation. Beyond an example of its use on the portal of S. Ambrogio,”* 
there is no other occurrence of it. The imperial costume of Saul presents two peculiarities: 
the paludamentum becomes a pallium in its lower portion, and the tunic forms a species of 
necklace around his neck. By way of keeping David company, one of the guards (but only 
one) appears in full armor. The manner in which this guard holds his lance and David 
holds his sword is found on mediaeval monuments,” but is un-antique. In the exergue we 
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find a little flower and the shield of Saul, as well as a bow, perhaps Jonathan’s, details 
mentioned in the Scriptures.*° The composition for the rest is in substance a repetition 
of the scene of the Anointing, with the necessary change in direction of the action; from 
that scene is taken also the inclination of the head of David. It is evident that our artist 
knew how to profit by his previous successes, and of this we shall find further indications 
still. 

“‘ Le trait caractéristique de cet art syrien est le soin constant et la recherche minutieuse de la 
verité,’ wrote Charles Diehl of the “school of Antioch,’’*! repeating the expressions of 
Louis Bréhier.*? And yet this assertion is contradicted, and necessarily so, by the objects 
of “Syrian silverwork” so far examined. It is contradicted as well by the plate representing 
David killing the lion.** With tail between its legs like a timid puppy, the lion has allowed 
David to mount its croup to seize its mane and threaten it with a club, the model of which 
is found in many miniatures. With a beast of this poor mettle David’s fight will be short. 
But where in the world will one find another such lion—unless it be the lion of the well- 
known Capitoline mosaic, where the beast is bound by three winged putti by way of symbol- 
izing the power of love.* How different is the miniature of the Paris Psalter® that represents 
the same subject! Here in truth is a scene which corresponds to the “recherche minutieuse 
de la verité.”’ David’s mantle is tied about him in the form of a cinctus Gabinus to give 
him more freedom of action; his hands are occupied as in the plate, but the right hand 
really brandishes the sword that is destined to crush the beast. And the lion is magnificent; 
with his forepaws he has clutched a ram in which he buries his teeth, beating the air 
meanwhile with his tail. In conformity with Scriptures, the miniaturist added, besides 
the two personifications, David’s flock and the bear, which has already been slain.** On 
the ivory of the Terme,* crude work though it be, the lion is also represented as devouring 
the ram from David’s flock; David is represented as shepherd of the flock, and plays a 
pipe.** The silversmith, however, followed the miniature by preference, if one makes 
exception of the flying fold. The cinctus Gabinus is replaced by a large embroidered girdle, 
and the ram attacked by the lion in the miniature appears on the plate with his legs in air; 
the club and the tree are details also of the miniature. But the grotesqueness of the subject 
on the plate is due mostly to the change from the rectangular format of the miniature to 
the round one of the plate, which compelled the silversmith to economize his space, a 
result he obtained by assimilating his composition to the very common type of the Sacrifice 
of the bull by Mithras.*® 

A worthy mate of the plate just described is that which portrays the struggle of David 
with the bear.*® It is composed in very similar manner; the workman only reversed his 
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drawing, changed the lion into a bear with three legs, and turned David’s back to the 
spectator. Incomparably better is the killing of the bear in a miniature of the Codex 
Marcianus, where the composition is quadrangular and David attacks the bear from the 
front.*! 


Very strange also is the plate which shows David in the midst of his flock and receiving 
the messenger who comes in great haste to summon him to the anointing.** The scene is 
put together from several monuments: David and his lyre, the lower half of his mantle, 
and the sheep reclining with its head turned back, all come from the sarcophagus of Porto 
Torres, published by Garrucci in his Storia dell’ arte cristiana on plate 307 /4; in the support 
on which the lyre rests the artist repeated, with the usual modification, the pilaster which 
supports the lyre of Orpheus, reproduced on the same plate of Garrucci. The messenger, 
or rather the angel, recalls the two messengers of a mosaic in S. Maria Maggiore® and of 
other antique monuments. It was a mistake to give him the nimbus, which qualified him 
as an angel and should have been accompanied with a sacred costume. Near the reclining 
sheep is another browsing, and at the top is the arc of heaven, which the silversmith could 
repeat from memory, having used it for two of the other plates.” 


On the “silver patena from Riha,” with its Communion of the Apostles, the archi- 
tecture of the background is somewhat modified; it much resembles that found in a 
miniature of a Syriac manuscript of the seventh or eighth century® with the difference that 
the long epistyle rests on only two columns and that the two birds of the miniature are 
replaced by two lamps which are usually represented suspended; in conformity again with 
the miniature there is no crowning molding and the arch carries a species of acroterion, 
changed, of course, and filled with a conch.” 


In front of this pasticcio architecture is placed the scene of the Communion of the 
Apostles. Christ, with crossed nimbus and half concealed by the altar, is represented 
twice: on one side He extends to six apostles the chalice which He holds in both hands, on 
the other side He gives to the rest of the apostles the bread with one hand—the other, it 
would appear, supports His chin—and rests upon an improvised pilaster. This detail of 
attitude is fitting, say, for a catechumen listening to the words of a teacher, but here it is 
ridiculous. Singular also is the rapid repetition of Christ in the same function. There is, 
it is true, a second example of this, that is, on the “plate of StQm4,” but here res redit 
in idem.” We must descend to the monuments of the Middle Ages to discover the same 
phenomenon, as, for example, in the beautiful mosaics of Serrhae in Macedonia and of the 
church of S. Sofia in Kiev;** in both we see an altar of somewhat the same form, so that 
an influence of these monuments on our artist is not impossible, especially as we shall meet 
another indication of it. The apostles are very strange both in their faces and in their 
more or less grotesque attitudes. St. Peter, for example, seems about to wipe his face 
rather than to receive the communion, and the apostle behind him has all the air of a 
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Russian “pope.” The sacred table rests upon four rickety legs, whose poverty is concealed 
under a banal drapery. On the altar there are four objects to be seen: in the center, two 
vases in the form of wine jars (called by the Greeks aoxot) ;*® to the left, a chalice; to the 
right, a large open box which might serve to-day for varied purposes—matches, stamps, 
and so forth. In the exergue are two vases, a small modern jar for water or wine, and a 
collender (colum) which served to strain wine. Louis Bréhier took it for a “‘tasse d long 
manche qui est peut-étre un calice ministériel.’*’ In his enthusiasm for the “school of 
Antioch” he cannot find words sufficient to praise the artistic worth of this composition. 
The apostles seem to him to be “une véritable galérie de portraits.” “Ce qui dénote vraiment 
le grand art,” he adds,’ “c'est ’'unité d’ expression que V’artiste a su conserver a ces figures 
si differentes par leurs traits, mais comme illuminées du méme sentiment de foi et d'amour.” 
He does not hesitate to declare the plate “/’apogée de l’école.’’'°? This exaggerated appre- 
ciation has already been reproved by Charles Diehl: “‘/’exécution en est singuliérement 
grossiére et rude. La recherche de l’ expression aboutit trop souvent & la grimace; les draperies 
sont extraordinairement séches et médiocres . . .””** But Diehl also finally falls into the 
same error, since he refers, by way of showing the artistic inferiority of the “paten from 
Riha,” to the monuments of still lower worth, at least in part, which we have just been 
examining, “. . . il suffit . . . de considérer les plats de Kerynia, qui sont d'une bien autre 
valeur, ou le calice Kouchakji, ott il serait plus naturel de louer la puissance d’ expression des 
figures." The plate “fut trouvé en 1911 au bourg de Riha sur la rive droite de l’Oronte, a 60 
kilometres au sud-est d’ Antioche.’”™ 


‘In February of 1908 the Museum of Constantinople acquired a treasure found in a 
field at Stmé, a village situated south of Idlib, in the district of Aleppo.’ The “treasure” 
is composed of four liturgical pieces of silver, only one of which interests us in the present 
study, a plate of silver decorated like the paten from Riha with the Communion of the 
Apostles. The scene is in substance the same: Christ wearing the crossed nimbus and 
half covered with drapery, extends the bread to six apostles and the wine to the other six. 
There are, however, some differences. 

The architectural background is formed by a baldachin, similar to that found in minia- 
tures,’” and especially to that in the apsidal mosaic of Serrhae ’* above-mentioned, but 
which here is viewed only from the front,’°* exactly as on the cover of a gospel book in the 
Museum of Ravenna."° While in the monuments cited the baldachin rests on columns, 
it appears on the plate to be supported by the head of Christ, and with its weight augmented 
by a lamp suspended by three chains, like that which burns in front of the Santissimo. 
The baldachin indicates a sacred edifice as pars pro toto, its pavement of course included. 
A perfect type of an architectural background with its pavement is found on the shield of 
Theodosius, while here, as on all the rest of the plates, the pavement is earth, with uneven- 
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nesses and stones, like the ground strips of mediaeval miniatures. It is clear that the 
makers of the plates copied figures and details with no exact idea. The apostles, partly 
bearded and partly beardless, are almost all nimbed, and almost all have the large tonsure. 
Of the first from the right, apparently St. Peter, the author of the article on the “ treasure 
of StQm4,”’ Jean Ebersolt, says that he “se penche devant l’autel, dans V attitude de I’ adora- 
tion.”™ Such a gesture, however, presupposes the object of adoration, which here is 
lacking. The attitude is unusual and more modern than ancient, having the air of one who 
washes his face. The next apostle receives the consecrated bread on veiled hands, a gross 
error against the rite, according to which men receive the host in the right hand placed 
upon the left,"* excellently illustrated in the miniature of the Codex of Rossano and in 
the apsidal mosaic of Serrhae.“* How can one credit an antique artist with such a mistake? 
The gesture of the third apostle is without significance. In the group at the left the out- 
standing figure is the apostle with raised and veiled hands. “In the Gospel of Rossano 
one of the apostles has the same attitude,” writes Jean Ebersolt;™ he should have noted 
instead a misunderstood imitation, as usual with the artist of this plate. I say “mis- 
understood” because in the miniature the apostle raises his hands uncovered and the 
drapery conceals the altar entirely. But between the two figures of Christ there is con- 
spicuously seen the same box which we saw on the paten of Riha—a detail to be noted. 
There is nothing in the exergue, but on the margin, next to a Greek inscription, there is a 
very singular ornament composed of twenty-five concave discs, connected by a motif in 
the form of a candelabrum. Such a decoration might be motivated by a series of small 
medallion portraits, as, for example, on the ampullae of Monza." It might also be inspired 
by some object with similar ornament in the form of empty circles, as, for example, a silk 
textile of the eighth or ninth century illustrated by Ph. Lauer in his monograph on the 
Trésor du Sancta Sanctorum,’ published in 1908—two years before the “treasure of 
St@m4” made its entrance into the Museum of Constantinople. The composition of this 
plate has, in fact, with its gross errors, the air of a first attempt, while the “paten of 
Riha” seems to be the second edition revised and improved. 


One plate remains to be discussed—the most admired of all. It brings us back to the 
“treasure of Kerynia.””’ The plate contains in three zones of unequal size the struggle 
of David with Goliath, represented in three different moments. In the upper zone the 
two champions are opposite each other, but separated by a gigantic personification of the 
locality, who, solemnly seated cn a rock; holds a branch resting on his shoulder. David 
and Goliath extend their right hands in an oratorical gesture, pronouncing those invectives 
which Scriptures place in their mouths."* David wears the nimbus and his usual shep- 
herd’s costume, and grasps with his left hand the staff “quem semper habebat in manibus.”™® 
Goliath, fully armed except for the shield, holds a lance in his left hand. At the corners 
are seen two cities, and on high is the arc of Heaven illuminated with stars, the sun, and 


111. Op. cit., pp. 411 ff. 116. Monuments Piot, XV, p. 113. 

112. See Wilpert, Fractio Panis, pp. 62 fi. 117. A marvelous reproduction was published in the 
113. P. Perdrizet and L. Chesnay, Joc. cit. Collection Pierpont Morgan, pl. LXVI. 

114. Op. cit., p. 412, note 2. 118. I Sam., XVII, 43-47. 

115. Garrucci, op. cit., VI, pl. 434/1 and 4. See also 119. Loc. cit., 40. 


Celi, Cimeli Bobbiesi, 2nd. edition, p. 10; fig. 1 (Rome, 
Civilt&A Cattolica). 
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the moon, and having also the Dextera Domini, which extends its protection to David. 
The composition is entirely new to Early Christian art, and is made up of elements fur- 
nished by miniatures. The two cities, which have nothing to do with the subject repre- 
sented, were found by the silversmith ready made and accompanied by a model for the 
arc of Heaven, in the History of St. Paul as it appears among the illustrations of the 
Cosmas Indicopleustes;}*° here the personifications represent the necessary accessories of 
the cities of Jerusalem and Damascus. The personification of the locality is found in 
identical guise in the Rotulus of Joshua, where it represents the Vale of Achor.’* In antique 
works such personifications play a less than secondary réle, while here the figure is of first 
importance, to the great disadvantage of the actors in the scene. A defect of this character 
does not recommend the authenticity of our already compromised plate. 

The artist may have been conscious of this himself, for when he repeated this composition 
as the single scene on a smaller plate’*? he omitted the cities and the personification, 
limiting his elements to the two personages and the segment of the sky to which the shield 
lying on the ground corresponds. Separated thus from the other scenes, the composition 
becomes too vague, so vague, in fact, that in Cabrol’s Dictionnaire it received the title, 
David et un guerrier.'** 

In the central zone of the large plate we see the actual struggle. Goliath brandishes his 
lance preparatory to hurling it at David, who, stepping backward and holding his sling 
in his right hand, defends himself with his left arm, wrapped in the chlamys. This is 
without doubt a very artistic way of representing the fight, but not altogether in accordance 
with the Biblical account, according to which David took Goliath by surprise and killed 
him before he had time to hurl his lance.'** The method used on the plate is that of the 
representations of the scene on sarcophagi, in which the struggle is imminent or already 
past.!* This is also, be it noted, the formula of the miniature of the Paris Psalter’® and 
the formula of the ivory box of the Museo delle Terme,’” but with one important differ- 
ence. In both cases Goliath’s right hand is raised and empty; the lance has already been 
hurled and is flying through the air. The stroke has thus failed, and with this detail some 
compromise was made with the Scriptural account. The silversmith copied, therefore, the 
ancient composition with his usual modifications. The open and empty hand of Goliath 
pleased him, and he used this for the nearer of the two Philistine soldiers who are turning 
to flight. In the scene of the lower zone, in which David cuts off the head of Goliath, the 
silversmith even imitated the pictorial background of the miniature, creating thus in- 
voluntarily two different planes for his actors, a lower one for David and a higher one for 
Goliath. The giant seems to have come to life at the moment of decapitation; resting on 
his right hand he kicks vigorously, and gives a farewell touch with his left hand to his 


head. In his free space the artist placed the sling with three stones and the shield, with 
the helmet and lance. 


120. Garrucci, op, cit., III, pl. 153/1. 6; pp. 17 and 35; Garrucci, of. cit., pls. 326/1 and 341/1 
121. Ibid., Ill, pl. 163/1. and 4. The well-known fresco in the cemetery of Domitilla 
122. Collection Pierpont Morgan, p. 47; Dalton, (Wilpert, Pitture cimiteriali, pl. 55), the only example in 
Byzantine art . . ., fig. 59, p. 101. early painting, shows only the victor. See also a minia- 
123. S. v. David, col. 299 ff. A. Sambon (Trésor ture of the tenth century in Schlumberger, Empereur 
d’orfevrerie et @argenterie . . . in Le Musée, 1906, p. 124 byzantin, Paris, 1900, p. 287. 
and note 1) proposes two explanations, both unacceptable. 126. Omont, op. cit., pl. IV. 
124. I Sam., XVIT, 48-50. 127. Graeven, op. cit., pl. 60. 


125. Le Blant, Les Sarcophages. . . Gaule, pl. V, 5 and 
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Behold us at the end of our examination of the liturgical plate. The objects of the 
“ treasure of Kerynia” represent scenes from the life of David, as if the Psalmist had special 
connection with the Eucharist; it is only on the two plates of “Riha” and “Stima,” of 
“different provenance,” that we find the Communion of the Apostles. None of the objects 
will bear examination from the point-of-view of authenticity. 


We come now to a “treasure” which, if less rich in the number of objects, surpasses the 
others in intrinsic value, and includes one specimen that is hors concours, the chalice par 
excellence, the “great chalice of Antioch,’ to which a distinguished professor of the 
Pontifical Oriental Institute, P. Guillaume de Jerphanion, S. J., has recently dedicated an 
entire volume.'** The chalice has an especial interest for us, as being the point of departure 
for our researches on the “treasures of Syrian silverwork.” 


“Entre les pieces d’argenterie d origine évidemment syrienne,”’ writes Ch. Diehl, “Ja plus 
ancienne en date et la plus importante par sa valeur artistique est assurément le beau calice 
trouvé a Antioche avec cing autres objets, une croix processionelle, trois reliures de livre et un 
autre calice.”'*® In another article in the periodical Syria, entitled Un nouveau trésor 
dargenterie syrienne, the distinguished author defines the place of finding as follows: 
“Ce trésor a été découvert en 1910 en Syrie: d’aprés les indications, assez contradictoires au 
reste, qui me sont fournies, il proviendrait d'un village ruiné, nommé Karah, situé a I’ ouest 
de Hama, a 33 kilometres de cette ville, et non loin de la ligne de chemin de fer (ou de la route) 
qui va de Hama a Alep. Il aurait été, dit-on, trouvé au fonds d'un puits trés profond depuis 
longtemps comblé, et qui conduisait dans une chambre souterraine. Une partie des pieces 
qui y étaient déposées, en particulier le fameux calice, aurait passé, avec cing autres objets, 
dans la collection Kouchakji a 'New York.”’ In note 2 of the article, Diehl adds, upon the 
provenance of the “treasure,” the information already current that Antioch itself was the 
place of discovery. “ Malheureusement,”’ he says, “ces deux récits ne viennent ni l'un ni 
Pautre de témoins oculaires, mais reproduisent des informations indigénes fort sujettes a 
caution. Cette contradiction est fort regrettable.\*° 


The contradiction was made worse by other accounts, and above all by the fact that the 
story issuing from the proprietors of the chalice has in the course of years been subject to 
some slight changes. It is therefore not surprising if P. Jerphanion, in the Note additionelle 
printed at the end of the book cited above, asks: “A qui faut-il croire? Aux informateurs 
de M. Diehl? ou a ceux de M. Wooley? ou &d MM. Kouchakji et Eisen de 1916? ou d MM. 
Kouchakji et Eisen de 1923? ou d MM. Kouchakji et Eisen de 1926? Et si ces derniers ont 
cherché, comme il semble, a accréditer aprés coup des versions arrangées, quel peut étre le 
mobile qui les a poussés? On avouera que tout cela est propre d donner des inquiétudes.’’'** 
In this dilemma it would be prudent to trust none of the accounts which are in such 
flagrant contradiction one with another. 


On the acquisition of the “treasure” and the early vicissitudes of the chalice, we are 
informed anew and very well by P. Jerphanion: “ L’acquisition du trésor fut négociée par 
les deux fréres, MM. Salim et Constantin Kouchakji. Il fut envoyé a leur frére, M. Georges 


128. Guillaume de Jerphanion, S. J., Le Calice 129. Ch. Diehl, of. cit., in Syria, p. 84. 
d’Antioche. Les théories du Dr. Eisen et la date probable 130. Syria, 1926, p. 105. 
du Calice, in Orientalia Christiana, Rome, 1926, 175 pp. 131. Op. cit., p. 165. 
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Kouchakji, & Paris. Celui-ci confia le calice (on ne parle pas des autres pieces) & M. Alfred 
André, habile restaurateur d’ objets dart, afin qwil le débarassdt de la couche d’oxyde qui 
l’empGtait et le consoliddt. Le travail fut exécuté entre le 12 avril et le 21 aotlt 1913. Au 
début de la guerre, le irésor fut envoyé par M. Georges Kouchakji & son fréere, M. Habib 
Kouchakji, & New York, oui il est conservé jusqu’ au présent en lieu siir.””** 

In spite of his extensive work on the chalice, P. Jerphanion believes it genuine, ‘‘a~ moins 
provisoirement,’’!** as he adds in his Note additionelle. He appeals to the judgment of the 
above-mentioned restorer: ‘“Cependant, on acceptera le jugement de M. André estimant qu’ 
une telle oxydation prouve ‘un séjour de plusieurs siécles dans le sol.’ ’’'* 


We are far from the desire to doubt the weight of this conclusion but we cannot believe 
that the reason adduced is peremptory. Modern chemical methods will imitate any 
oxidation. We have, in fact, for this a grave precedent. It is well known that the last 
to break a lance for the authenticity of the famous “tiara of Saitaphernes” was Héron de 
Villefosse. Replying to the attacks of the adversaries of its authenticity, he wrote: “Le 
Conseil des Musées nationaux, juge souverain des grandes acquisitions du Louvre, n'a pris sa 
résolution a la légére. Il y a dans son sein des artistes et des archéologues . . . Non, ce west 
ni |’ attrait de la nouveauté, ni le désir de posséder quelque chose d’ extraordinaire qui a dicté 
leur résolution. C'est la conviction profonde et réflechie de la valeur et de I authenticité des 
objets. On a consulté, pour la technique, un des orfévres les plus connus de Paris, un des 
maitres de l’art, chez qui Vartiste est doublé d’un érudit. A diverses reprises, assisté de son 
chef d’ atelier, il a examiné le métal, il a étudié soigneusement le travail de la ciselure, il s’est 
parfaitement rendu compte des procédés de fabrication; . . . apres cet examen minutieux des 
bijoux, il a ajouté: Je voudrais les avoir faits.”"** And yet the tiara was already in liquida- 
tion in the eyes of authoritative archaeologists, and no longer considered authentic. 
Shortly after the utterance quoted above it disappeared from its case to be relegated to 
the category of forgeries, where it serves as an example to teach the apprentices of the 
museum the method of distinguishing real from false antiquities. Héron de Villefosse 
could console himself with the judicious words which seemed to prophesy the fate of the 
tiara, though they served as introduction to the statement quoted above: “J/ n’y a que 
ceux qui ne font rien qui ne se trompent pas.” 

In the following examination we shall deal with the chalice itself directly, as we have 
done with the other “treasures of Syrian silverwork.”’ In view of the extraordinary import- 
ance attributed to it by the entire archaeological world, we shall devote more space to it 
than to all the other objects hitherto discussed. We know that its present habitat is New 
York. “C’est la,” writes P. Jerphanion,!* “gue M. Habib Kouchakji et son fils, M. Fahim 
Kouchakji, confiérent au Dr. Gustavus A. Eisen le soin d’ étudier le calice, d’en fixer la date 
et de le faire connaitre. Ce qui fit d’abord l'objet d'études préliminaires . . . , enfin de la 
publication monumentale.” The work of Dr. Gustavus A. Eisen, which P. Jerphanion 
qualifies with the adjective ‘“‘monumentale,’ was printed in New York in 1923 under 
the title: The Great Chalice of Antioch, and is composed of two handsome volumes in folio, 
one of one hundred and eighty-three pages of text, and the other of seventy plates, which 


132. Ibid., p. 18. 135. Héron de Villefosse, La tiare de Saiiaphernes, in 
133. Ibid., p. 166. Cosmopolis, 1896, pp. 2 ff. 
134. Ibid., p. 18. 136. Op. cit., p. 18. 
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leave nothing to be desired in fineness of printing and quality of paper. The /uxe of the 
publication is out of proportion to the quality of the text. 


Since we have here a question of “Oriental art,” it is not surprising that the author 
should have fortified his book with two recommendations from Professor Strzygowski, 
whose signal services on behalf of Oriental Christian antiquities are well known. One of 
these testimonials was printed as a preface, the other under the rubric of Unsought Com- 
mendations. From the preface we learn that Dr. Eisen, qualified by Strzygowski as a 
“classical archaeologist,’ was quite right in dating the chalice in the years “between 
50 and 70.” Such a dating is an archaeological monstrosity, which has not been taken 
seriously by even the most enthusiatic critic, and may be dismissed without further 
comment. 

The second testimonial, printed at the end of the text, is a cry of triumph emitted by 
Strzygowski when permitted a view of the original. After having examined it in “two 
visits of five or six hours altogether,” he exclaimed: “The chalice is not only real, but 
beautiful!” 

Tout est bien qui finit bien, says the proverb; in contrast to Strzygowski we should be 
inclined to temper our enthusiasm. The “great chalice of Antioch,” let us rather say, 
would be inestimable were its authenticity above question. But certain serious doubts 
arise in this regard, as we shall see. If these can be dissipated, we shall be the first to 
applaud. 

We shall, of course, not deal with the inner cup, which is also of silver, but without 
ornament. Since one cannot examine it, any hypothesis is permissible. “Ne s’est-on pas 
demandé—follement—si ce calice ne serait pas le vase qui a servi a la derniére céne?’’ writes 
Ch. Diehl.!*7 We think with P. Jerphanion: “A nos yeux, la coupe intérieure n'a ni valeur 
artistique, ni intérét religieux.”'** 

The “great chalice” is called by Ch. Diehl “Je beau calice.” °° Wherein does its beauty 
consist? Certainly not in its silhouette, which is not happily conceived: the height and 
width are too great for its small foot. Compared with the elegant antique chalices, all of 
them with handles, which have been gathered by P. Jerphanion in the fine plates of his 
book, “‘Je calice d’Antioche . . . éveille l’idée de quelque chose de tronqué et l’on pourrait dire: 
manchot.”° Such a chalice may stand up well enough in artistic representations—paint- 
ings, mosaics, or reliefs—but in reality if it were filled with wine, it would upset at the 
slightest touch. In short, it is unusable. 

The “beauty” of the chalice consists then in its ornament and in the content of its 
representations? Even here one cannot reply affirmatively. The decoration is not done in 
repoussé, as is the case with the “eucharistic” plates, but is chased, and surrounds the 
cup with an envelope d jour; the subject is a vine within which are seated Christ (twice 
represented) and the apostles (Figs. 29-31), identified by Dr. Eisen individually with 
painful particularity. 

Let us note in the first place that it is unreasonable to place Christ and the apostles in 
the midst of a vine, on account of the difficulty of placing the chairs on which they sit 


137. Syria, loc. cit., p. 18. 139. Op. cit., in Syria, 1921, p. 84. 
138. Op. cit., p. 16. 140. P. Jerphanion, op. cit., p. 24. 
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(Fig. 30). How precarious the situation for the sitters if not only the feet but also the 
seats rest upon the tendrils, too fragile and winding to afford any firm support! Even 
the feet do not help in steadying things since they are sandaled, and both Christ and 
apostles must expect at any moment a bad fall. 


Such neglect of reality and such incoherence are unknown in the ancient Christian art 
of Rome. Even in Eastern art one must come down to the sixth century to encounter 
similar defects.“! Their full development is found on monuments of the Renaissance, 
and we may cite here one such example on the bronze doors of S. Pietro. Here the Salvator 
mundi sits on a chair in the form of acanthus leaves so natural as to give the illusion that 
He is seated on the plant itself.“? This detail might have inspired the baroque idea of 
posing chairs upon the tendrils of a vine.” 


How different the antique method was in this respect is shown by the sarcophagus walled 
in under the altar of the Madonna della Colonna in St. Peter’s.“* On this we have the same 
combination of the vine with Christ and the apostles, but the vine emerges discreetly in 
the form of a few tendrils from the background, where this is left unoccupied by the 
figures; on the chalice the vine invades the figures and embraces them to the point of 
suffocation. It is clear to anyone that the decoration is composed of two incompatible 
elements. 

The numerous critics who have dated the chalice, some in the second or third century, 
some in the fourth, fifth, or sixth,“° and have thus manifested faith in its antiquity and its 
consequent eucharistic purpose, have not noticed that the ornament does not correspond 
at all with the eucharistic symbolism of the early centuries, which is consistent throughout. 
In both East and West the principal symbol of the Eucharist was the Multiplication of 
the Loaves and Fishes, which was often depicted from the beginning of the second century 
onward; in the third century there was added to the cycle the Miracle of the Changing of 
Water into Wine at Cana. The distinctive features of the second miracle were the hydriae, 
and of the first, the baskets filled with bread, almost always marked with the cross, and the 
plate containing the fishes. These symbols always appear in no ambiguous form. It is there- 
fore wasting our time to try to make us believe that the basket on top of which one can count 
five grapes® is a basket with the five loaves of the miraculous multiplication—however 
much this might help to show the eucharistic purpose of the chalice. How can one say 
that these are the five loaves, if beneath them are the others which fill the basket? And 
where are then the fishes? The answer is given us by Louis Bréhier: “The Christian 
character (of the chalice) is also indicated by the ram which is found near Christ: its head 
is surmounted by a dove and a small plaque on which one sees seven loaves and two 
fishes.” “” But aside from the difficulty of keeping the loaves and fishes on a plate which is 
suspended vertically, one must negare suppositum; the ‘“‘small plaque” with the “loaves 
and fishes” is nothing but a poorly worked bunch of grapes, corresponding symmetrically 
to the bunch on the other side and separated from it by the head of Christ and two large 


141. Ibid., figs. 38 ff., pp. 124 ff. 145. See Jerphanion, of. cit., pp. 8-10. The genuine- 
142. The chair of the Virgin on the other valve of the ness of the chalice was questioned by C. R. Morey in 
doors, though similar in form, is more solidly constructed. Art Studies, III, 1925, pp. 73-80. 
143. Photo. Alinari 5910. 146. Gustavus A. Eisen, The Great Chalice of Antioch, 
144. Garrucci, op. cit., pl. 327/2; a replica exists in a New York, 1923, pl. 42. 
fragment in the museum at Ravenna, which I shall pub- 147. Bréhier, op. cit., p. 175. 


lish, with restoration of the missing portions, in my Corpus 
of sarcophagi. 
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leaves. Bréhier is here following the dubious guidance of Dr. Eisen, who can even mistake, 
although with some reserve, the tail of the bird nearby for “palm-leaves and ears of 
wheat.” “8 Antique artists never confront us with conundrums in their work; they accumu- 
late symbols in abundance, but never err on the side of obscurity. It is in vain then that 
one cites the above two particulars to prove the eucharistic character of the chalice: the 
basket is full of grapes, as the usual constant attribute of the vineyard; the “little plaque” 
is a bunch of grapes. 

The vineyard in antique art has another significance. If one makes exception of the 
sarcophagus mentioned above, on which the vine is discreetly subordinated to the figures 
of Christ and the apostles, the vineyard usually appears with a rich exuberance of tendrils 
and grapes, invading and occupying all the field at the artist’s disposition. Such vineyards 
belong to the cycle of the four seasons, and signify autumn; its natural accompaniment is 
not Christ and the apostles, but the vintage, and this is conducted without exception by 
naked winged putti who in various attitudes of flight and dance give a delicious animation 
to the spaces left by the intertwining tendrils as they perform their labor. The vintage is 
usually conducted in some haste because of the depredations of the birds; hares also prey 
upon the fruit, but there is usually no more than one of these represented. The most 
characteristic examples of the motif are to be found on the sarcophagi of S. Lorenzo and 
of Praetextatus, which display all of the details that have been noted above."*® 


Putti and vineyard are homogeneous and mutually complementary. For this reason 
the three shepherds on the sarcophagus of Praetextatus, who have nothing to do with the 
vintage, are represented like statues in the foreground and in stature of larger scale, while 
the vintage with its putti and birds occupies the background. On the chalice Christ and 
the apostles are treated on the same scale as are the putti and thus lose themselves in the 
vine’s convolutions. This was inevitable since the two sarcophagi of Rome must have 
been the special models for the decoration of the chalice: a model of greater elegance, 
but not antique, in the case of the sarcophagus of S. Lorenzo, which was re-worked in the 
fifteenth century;® more simple and more real in the case of the sarcophagus of Praetex- 
tatus, which is of the end of the fourth century. 

These two sarcophagi show the great difference between an antique work and an 
imitation of the Renaissance: the ancient artist never loses his view of the chief purpose 
of the representation, even while adding the secondary motifs which serve to increase its 
beauty. The artist of the Renaissance distracts the eye of the spectator with the very 
plentitude of his secondary detail, to the extent of masking the purpose of his theme. 
Applying this criterion, we find on the sarcophagus of Praetextatus that the putti, with 
the exception of two who are connected with the shepherds, are all engaged in the vintage; 
the six birds are all of the same species. On the sarcophagus with the reliefs of the quat- 
trocento we find motifs wholly extraneous to the vintage, for example, a fox biting a cock, 
and putti more occupied with self-amusement than with their work: one is poking a bird 
with a long pole, others are riding various fowls, some of them are taken from the maritime 
mosaics of the time of Constantine. There is, besides, an eagle with expanded wings, in 
the act of fighting a serpent. 


148. Op. cit., pls. 3 and 42. 150. This has been shown in an article by Francis 
149. Garrucci, op. cit., 302/2-4, and 306/1-4. Taylor, The Sarcophagus of S. Lorenzo, to appear shortly 
in The Art Bulletin. 
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Similarly on the “chalice of Antioch” several of the birds, instead of eating the grapes, 
are turned toward the Saviour as if to listen like disciples to His words, and there is an 
eagle wivh spread wings poised above a basket of uncertain content, whose interpretation 
as yiven in the text of Dr. Eisen is too fantastic to merit correction. If we look again upon 
the bronze doors of St. Peter’s we find that Filarete appropriated by handfuls the secondary 
motifs of classic art. Here we find, besides, all the animals and creatures which adorn the 
chalice: the spread eagle, the hare that eats the grapes, snails, locusts, and butterflies.” 
Must we add this monument also to the material from which the maker of the chalice drew 
his inspiration? 

It goes without saying that these models were copied on the chalice with proper 
variation, the most important change being the substitution of Christ and the apostles 
for the putti and the vintage. In introducing them the artist revealed his limited acquaint- 
ance with Early Christian art. Unusual, in the first place, is the repetition of Christ, 
which could be understood in a series of different representations or two moments of a 
single episode, as, for example, in the miracle of the piscina probatica or in a sarcophagus 
whose front and posterior faces are decorated with different scenes, each involving the 
figure of Christ, as in the case of a sarcophagus of S. Ambrogio in Milan.”* But on the 
chalice Christ is represented twice in the same scene, as is proved by the identical attitude 
of all the apostles. The repetition is the necessary consequence of the capital error of 
putting together heterogeneous elements. 


In respect to the repetition of Christ, certain scholars, and especially those who have 
attributed a very early date to the chalice, have cited the famous cup of the “treasure of 
Boscoreale,”’ dating necessarily before the catastrophe of Pompeii, in 79 A. D.; on this 
cup, with its representations of Augustus, the figure of the emperor is rendered twice in 
almost identical guise, and also in a manner approaching so closely to the figures of Christ 
on the chalice that the latter seem replicas of the Augustus figures—hence the “great 
perfection” and the early date of the chalice. Other scholars who do not hold so high an 
opinion of the ornament of the chalice as to liken it to the monument of the Augustan 
epoch, deny any relation to the “cup of Boscoreale,” which is decorated, according to 
them, “with magnificent compositions of noble character.” * On the other hand, we 
believe that the citation of the cup is completely justified; it is only necessary to reverse 
the comparison and state that the Augustus of the cup is only a modified replica of the 
Christ on certain sarcophagi, and especially on sarcophagi of Ravenna, very well known 
by the plates of Garrucci, on which Christ has short hair and a similar attitude to the Christ 
of the chalice."* The “cup of Boscoreale,”’ in other words, does not seem to us to be antique, 
as will appear from an examination of its composition. 


That nothing may be omitted, let us learn first how the “treasure of Boscoreale” was 
discovered. We owe our information to the first edition of the “treasure” published by 
Héron de Villefosse, who gathered his data on the spot. He relates how a simple workman 
by the name of Michele discovered the “treasure” in a well, and how, with rare cleverness, 
he succeeded in concealing it from his companions so as to be able to communicate the 
news to Sig. de Prisco, the proprietor of the ground, and lastly how both the proprietor 


151. Photos. Alinari, nos. 5910 and 7029-7032. 153. Jerphanion, of. cit., pp. 28 and 153. 
152. Garrucci, op. cit., pls. 328/2 and 329/1. 154. Garrucci, op. cit., pls. 347/2 and 349/t1. 
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and the workman took the “treasure” away in baskets during the night. Up to this point 
everything went well, but the rest was too much for human weakness; “Michele,” after 
having received a reward from Sig. de Prisco, was not able to hold his tongue during his 
drinking bouts in the neighboring cabarets. The discovery was promptly bruited about, 
and became known to the authorities. An investigation was started immediately, but the 
objects were already in safety (in France) and could not be seized.™* We notice that the 
end of this story is identical with that of the story of the second “treasure of Kerynia,” 
whose principal objects were also already “in safety” in the hands of Parisian antiquaries 
when the news of the discovery came to the public authorities.“* This coincidence does 
not seem fortuitous to us, nor does it recommend the authenticity of the cup of the 
“treasure of Boscoreale.” Let us now examine its compositions. 


We see on one side a woman with a diadem on her head, and dressed in a stole and a 
palla which is half falling; she offers to Augustus a statue of victory with the usual 
attributes, a crown and a palm branch, of illogical length. The woman is followed by a 
putto, treated somewhat as a supernumerary, who carries in one hand a “conch shell,” 
in the other a perfume bottle. The emperor, too much isolated for a monument of this 
period, sits upon a curule chair, and his dress is a long tunic and pallium, vestments which 
the artist copied ingenuously from the two Christian sarcophagi mentioned above. With 
his left hand the emperor grasps a closed roll, and in his right, extended toward the figure 
with the statue, he holds a small round object like an apple, which must be a globe, the 
well-known symbol of the world. Such a motif is premature for Augustus; in any case it 
ought to be larger and should be carried in the left hand,’ since the right hand ought to 
be left free. The gesture itself is mistaken because it does not correspond to the moment 
which the artist might have wished to represent. The numerous critics of the cup have 
curiously not noticed this. According to the axiom divide et impera, they consider the 
constituent elements of the scene separately one from the other, giving to each its own 
explanation without reference to the whole. 


Let us take, for example, the two principal critics, Héron de Villefosse and Professor 
Rostovtzeff. The former published for the first time the entire “treasure of Boscoreale”’ 
in a very interesting volume dedicated to Baron Edmond de Rothschild,”* who purchased 
the “treasure” for 500,000 francs, as a gift to the Louvre.”® Professor Rostovtzeff then 
made the cup, as he himself says, “the subject of an exhaustive study . . . with the aid 
of all the contemporary and related monuments.’ From the globe in the right hand of 
Augustus the distinguished professor argued that the emperor is thus qualified as the 
“Master of the World;” and in the closed roll of the left hand he sees the symbol of the 
“legislative activity of Augustus,” who is therefore not only the master, but also the 
legislator, the civilizer of the whole world—of the Orbis Terrarum, which has become the 
Orbis Romanus. It is superfluous to point out that the symbolism of the closed roll “as 


15s. Héron de Villefosse, Le trésor de Boscoreale, in volume consists of 290 pages, with 36 fine plates and 57 
Monuments Piot, V, 1899, p. 31, note tr. figures in the text. 

156. See above, p. 113. 159. The donor reserved for himself only certain objects 
157. On the shield of Theodosius each of his two sons, speciminis causa, among them the two cups with scenes. 
Arcadius and Honorius, holds a globe in the left hand, and 160. Le goblet d’argent du trésor de Boscoreale de la 
one of proper size. collection M. le Baron de Rothschild, reprint from Mém. 


158. Héron de Villefosse, Le trésor de Boscoreale. The Acad. Inscr., II, Paris, 1925, p. 1. 
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standing for legislative activity” is pure hypothesis; therefore guod gratis asseritur, gratis 
negatur! In the female figure who presents the victory Professor Rostovtzeff sees “ Venus 
Genetrix, the divine ancestress of Augustus” —a remark which we may allow to pass; but 
he is mistaken in taking the wreath (one does not know how) for the “famous shield which 
was given him by the Senate.’’’*! For Héron de Villefosse’®? the scene would be of domestic 
character, and something which passes between husband and wife; ‘the presence of the 
Amor indicates that we must here recognize Livia;” it is evidently Livia in divine form, 
advancing toward her husband after he has become the Master of the World; she carries 
the statuette in her hands as if with the intention of planting it upon the globe held by the 
emperor, without doubt to indicate in this ingenuous manner the universal victory of 
Augustus. How can one consider seriously a symbolism so banal as the subject of so solemn 
a scene? Moreover the “Venus Genetrix” of Professor Rostovtzeff does not relieve the 
scene of its semi-comic quality, because even Venus ought to be aware that a statuette 
cannot keep itself firm upon a globe. 

And to whom is the Victory exhibited? The scene consists only of Augustus and the 
female figure, since both turn their backs to the accessory personages; the explanation 
must be sought elsewhere. It is necessary to interrogate the gestures of the two pro- 
tagonists: the female figure presents the statuette to Augustus, and he in return shows 
her the globe. “What good is your victory to me who hold the whole world in my right 
hand?” seems to be the sentiment which issues from the mouth of Augustus. In any case, 
this is the logical significance of the representation which holds the chief place upon the 
“cup of Boscoreale.”” Who would have the courage to call this antique? 

The other scenes are the blood sisters of the first. That to the right of the emperor, 
according to Rostovtzeff, “completes the principal scene.” In this a warrior conducts 
seven women toward the chair of Augustus; the warrior is recognized by Héron de Villefosse 
as “Agrippa” in spite of his Greek dress, more properly by Rostovtzeff as “Mars, the 
Divine Ancestor of the Romans.’”** Both critics agree in seeing personifications of the 
provinces in the seven female figures, one of whom is characterized by the elephant skin 
which she carries on her head as Africa; these personifications are therefore presented 
to the emperor, in spite of the fact that the presentation takes place behind his back, while 
he is apparently unconscious of it. Moreover, the “ Mars” or “ Agrippa,” with lance lifted 
in his right hand and with his left upon the hilt of his sword, has the air of concerning 
himself with his own particular affairs rather than the function of conducting “the sub- 
missive nations to the feet of the Prince.’ It would seem that Héron de Villefosse 
himself is not persuaded of this interpretation of his, since he later gives it some modifi- 
cation. “Agrippa” he writes, “heading the file of conquered provinces, waits with im- 
patience his opportunity of presenting them to the emperor; he turns his head toward 
his followers; he seems to give them silent and final counsel at the moment of appearing 
before the ‘Master of the World’. The provinces bow, overcome with respect and fear, 
before the imperial majesty. They are represented with a calculated restraint, some 
concealed behind others, so that they are suggested rather than seen; one alone stands 


161. Ibid., pp. 7 ff. 164. Concerning the personification of Africa on a 
162. Le trésor de Boscoreale, p. 136. phiale of Boscoreale, see below p. 134. 
163. Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 10. 165. Héron de Villefosse, Le irésor de Boscoreale, p. 138. 
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out in the foreground behind her glorious conqueror.’ Thus the distinguished scholar 
succeeds with his elevated and persuasive rhetoric in making almost reasonable the 
manifest errors committed by the maker of the cup, and would have us believe that the 
provinces were forced to cool their heels in a waiting room, and be admonished as to their 
behaviour during the audience! 

The scene is modern. Ancient artists separate the secondary moments which precede 
the action, and represent only the salient incident—in our case, the act of presentation. 
According to this method, an ancient artist would have repeated the figure of Augustus 
(in imperial costume, not in tunic and pallium); Mars would make the gesture of presenta- 
tion with his right hand, and the personifications would assume some typical attitude of 
humility. We shall point out later an analogous scene.’ 

On the side opposite the principal scene is a representation of “ Augustus receiving the 
submission of barbarians,” according to Héron de Villefosse,* or the “submission of a 
German tribe,” according to Rostovtzeff.!° The emperor is the same as before, with 
a closed roll in his left hand and with the same costume, though he sits upon the sella 
castrensis—an obvious error.” Augustus, making with his right hand the gesture of 
invitation, resembles still more closely than in the first scene the Christ that served as 
model. The gesture is directed to three men with long beards, wearing short fringed tunics 
and chlamydes with similar fringe, each presenting to the emperor a child, as if to invite 
his compassion; these would seem to be the subjugated barbarians. The first is on his 
knees. His child, dressed like the father, extends his hands toward Augustus as if seeing 
in him his own father. The second barbarian hastens his pace in order not to be left too 
much behind; his child seems to be without a mantle, as is certainly the case with the 
third, who is carried by his father on a horse. These three barbarians, according to Héron 
de Villefosse,’ are led by a Roman General in breastplate, carrying on his left shoulder 
and his left forearm a military mantle; he is represented in full face and bareheaded, 
standing in the middle of the barbarians with his visage turned toward the emperor. 
Rostovtzeff recognizes here Tiberius after his great success in Germany, and derives from 
this a decisive indication of the date of the cup: “it is therefore Tiberius who is represented 
on the cup, and it was under his reign that the cup was manufactured.” !”? 


Instead of pursuing these various hypotheses, it would be more apropos to point out 
that the young general does not seem to be presenting the barbarians to Augustus; his 
eyes are fixed upon the emperor, but he stands in conversation with his neighbor who wears 
the chlamys; the latter is speaking to him and pointing out something with his right 


166. Ibid., p. 165. 

167. See p. 133 

168. Le trésor de Boscoreale, p. 134. 

169. Op. cit., p. 10. 

170. On the column of Trajan the emperor appears 


cup of Boscoreale is a worthy companion of the cup of 
Augustus, but more adroitly executed in that its state is 
apparently more ruinous. In the triumphal scene—in 
which a servus publicus, in the costume of a carter, trousers 
girdled with a band, and shirt, takes the place of the 


several times, seated on the sella castrensis; I have noted 
examples on pls. IX, XXXIV, and LIV of the edition of 
Cichorius. 

171. Le trésor de Boscoreale, p. 138. 

172. Op.cit., pp. 10 ff. He finds confirmation for the date 
on the other cup, “qui féte probablement les évenements de 
VPannée 8 av. J. C. et représente Tibére triomphateur et 
sacrificateur apres ses exploits en Germanic.” This other 


customary Victory and makes a gesture of coronation 
which is pure rhetoric, since Tiberius is already crowned— 
only the head of the farthest of the four horses of the 
quadriga is indicated, and only the legs of Tiberius in the 
sacrificial scene; the rest is supposed to be destroyed. One 
is reminded of painters of battle pictures who conceal their 
lack of skill with clouds of s moke. 
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hand.'”* Such a colloquy in the presence of the emperor does not seem proper to the youth 
standing nearby, who looks at “Tiberius” with the air of reproval. This majestic youth 
would be taken, from the prominent position that he occupies, for some member of the 
imperial family, did not the bundle of rods with the axes which he holds in his left hand, 
mark him as a simple lictor; the position which he occupies behind the emperor is hardly 
suitable to a member of the police. In fact, the background is full of lictors, with six of 
them more or less visible, and two others indicated by the fasces which one sees in the air. 
The last one to the right of the emperor; who is probably the chief, carries a large stick in 
his lowered right hand. Thus, while Constantine the Great, on his triumphal march, can 
boast only two lictors—who nevertheless keep their eyes upon him as they should— 
Augustus has six of them in various attitudes and with provocative glances that are directed 
partly to others than the emperor. One is irresistibly reminded of the mob that came 
cum gladiis et fustibus to arrest our Lord. 


A presentation of barbarians with their sons before the emperor has been observed upon 
the cover of a sarcophagus of about the time of Septimius Severus, which has long been 
known by a print of Montfaucon.’* In the time of Montfaucon it was walled in above 
the principal entrance of the Villa Ludovisi (now destroyed). Later it was taken down 
from the wall, and after various vicissitudes it finally arrived minus its left angle, and with 
some unskilful retouching, in the Germanic Museum of Mainz, where it had an imposing 
reception.”* On this relief the emperor, bearded and in military dress, sits upon the 
sella castrensis, which is placed upon a suggestus. In his lifted left hand he holds the lance; 
the missing right hand was opened and extended toward two bearded barbarians with son 
and daughter, who are presented to the emperor by a young official in cuirass and short 
beard, touching with his right hand the shoulder of the barbarian’s son, and resting his 
left hand on the hilt of his sword. To the right of the emperor is a body guard, armed with 
a shield,!”* and in the background are five lictors, all directing their gaze toward the 
emperor with the exception of the first, who extended his missing right hand in the direc- 
tion where one may suppose was represented another group of barbarians. Nearby is a 
vexillifer and an aquilifer. Behold a real presentation of subjugated peoples! 

It is to be noted, finally, that both Héron de Villefosse and Rostovtzeff have noticed the 
inconsistency of the decoration of the cup. “These details,” writes the former scholar, 
‘provide in my opinion absolute proof that the reliefs were not composed for the ornament 
of vases. It is certain that the silversmith reproduced sculptures decorating a well-known 
public edifice.””? According to Rostovtzeff the subjects were drawn in general “from the 
repertoire of imperial art in the time of Augustus—this great art whose aim was to glorify 
the work of the sovereign.” !”* We see, however, in this discrepancy, the same error against 


173. We repeat here the somewhat imaginative inter- Mainz was celebrated by a triple article: Der Germanen- 


pretation given to the personage in the chlamys by Héron 
de Villefosse: ‘Entre ce troisieme barbare et le général 
romain est placé le fils ainé du second chef; c'est un grand 
garcon imberbe dont le manteau est agrafé sur l’ épaule droite 
et dont le bras droit, tendu en avant, est soutenu par la main 
gauche de son pere”’ (op. cit., p. 139). 

174. Diarium Italicum, Paris, 1702, pp. 221 ff. 

175. The acquisition of the cover for the museum at 


Sarkophag Ludovisi im Rémisch-germanischen Central- 
museum zu Mainz, by H. Sitte, F. v. Duhn, K. Schumacher, 
in Mainzer Zeitschrift, 1917-1918, pp. 1-15, pl. I. Since the 
object is a cover and not a trough of a sarcophagus, the 
title is inexact. 

176. Not an “officer,” as has been stated. 

177. Le trésor de Boscoreale, p. 148, note 1. 

178. Op cit., p. 6. 
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common sense which has already been noted in the case of the “chalice of Antioch,” and 
which we shall have occasion to point out again in another connection. 


To conclude: the representations on the “cup of Boscoreale” are quite other than 
antique. The maker sins against good sense, and does not know the laws of composition. 
He neglects the principal personage with the greatest ingenuousness, and plants in the 
middle of his scenes crowds which, being occupied with their own affairs,’”® destroy the 
unity of the scenes. He does not know the significance of gestures or of costume, and is 
very uneven in his accent, leaving Augustus sometimes alone and sometimes surrounded 
by a throng of secondary personages, some of whom pay no attention to him whatever. 

Moreover, this cup is not the only object upon which the artist was unable to restrain 
himself in dealing with accessories. The maximum of such excess is seen in the personifica- 
tion of Africa on the phiale (Fig. 32) so much esteemed by Héron de Villefosse that he gave 
it first place in his illustration of the “treasure.” It was also photographed by Alinari 
(no. 22516). The figure is in truth imposing at first sight, because of its perfect preserva- 
tion and the striking peculiarity of its accessories. Such illusion disappears on close view. 
Aside from its mediocre technique, it is out of proportion, with a sexless face, the hair of a 
man, the bust of a 7rasieverina, and an interminable series of attributes more or less 
divine, thrown about in a most casual manner: the bow of Diana, the club of Hercules, 
the sistrum of Isis, the dolphin of Neptune swimming in the sea, the pincers of Vulcan, the 
staff of Aesculapius, the sword of Mars, indicated by the hilt alone, and the lyre of Apollo. 
As if in the midst of a menagerie of wild beasts, the figure grasps in her right hand the ser- 
pent Uraeus, threatening a panther which is cautiously approaching (or retreating). In 
the same hand she holds (in a manner difficult to understand) a fold of her tunic filled with 
grapes, apples, figs, pineapples, tangarines, the wheat stalk of Vesta, nuts, and in the midst 
of this superabundance a peacock. In her left hand is a cornucopia full of grapes, on top 
of which is a peahen, next to one of Cybele’s cymbals; the whole is surmounted by a half 
moon of Selene, which has a handle that makes it look as if taken from a Turkish standard. 


Not content with all these particulars, the artist took advantage of the surface of the 
cornucopia to depict the bust of the sun, the eagle of Jove, and the starred Phrygian caps 
of Castor and Pollux. Finally, he placed on the right shoulder of his personification a lion, 
crouching with tail between his legs, and baring his teeth to the spectator to make heard 
the formidable voice of the King of Beasts. 


It would be difficult to find adequate reason for such a medley of inconsistent detail. 
Do we not have the explanation in a terra cotta lamp which was published by Minervini 
in the Bulletino Arch. Nap. of 1855?'*° On this lamp is represented Fortuna Panthea 
winged and seated; in her left hand she holds the cornucopia, and with the right pours a 
libation upon an altar around which a serpent twines. Round about one discovers all or 
nearly all the symbols of the “ phiale of Boscoreale,” with the sistrum of Isis even occupying 
the same position. In both cases we have a female figure with a cornucopia, a serpent, 
and a quantity of symbols and attributes. 


179. Asimilar group in the principal scene is formed by the thyrsus of Bacchus. Héron de Villefosse, Le trésor de 
Honos and Virtus. Boscoreale, republished the lamp without the slightest 
180. Pl. VII and pp. 182 ff.; other objects, which are suspicion of its relation to the phiale. 


not found on the phiale, are the caduceus of Mercury and 
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A fine example, on a lamp, of Minerva Pan‘hea, to use the appellation now current 
among students of antique lamps, is reproduced in Fig. 33; it isin the remarkable Wolmann 
Collection, at Rome. It has sixteen wick holders, and in the central medallion are sixteen 
attributes of gods, each corresponding to a wick. 


It is clear that the designer of the phiale used such a lamp as model, probably the very 
one published by Minervini, although he made the usual modification and applied the 
divine symbols of Fortuna Panthea to his personification of Africa, without reflecting that 
quod licet Jovi non licet bovi. What a difference between this personification and one that 
is genuine, such as the bust of Africa on a bronze emblema in the museum at Naples (see 
the cover design of this magazine), which may have inspired the fabricator of the phiale 
in the masculine arrangement of the hair. Or compare the three bronze figures published 
by Bienkowski'* and the graceful bust in the British Museum, which shows two attributes, 
namely, an elephant’s tusk and a crouching lion. Here everything merits praise: the 
drapery and its folds, the beauty of the female type, and the almost archaic coiffure, which 
elevates the personification above the common human level. Here there is no direct contact 
with the spectator; the personification preserves its abstract character, and the lion func- 
tions as a simple attribute, without the slightest desire to molest the spectator. 


After this long digression, which is nevertheless not without its usefulness, let us return 
to the “chalice of Antioch.” 


The seats of the two figures of Christ upon the chalice are very much like that of Christ 
in the scene of the Durus Sermo and of Solomon on the casket of S. Nazzaro;'*? in both 
the scenes only the footstool of the chair is visible, the rest being scarcely indicated. On 
the chalice, as well, the most apparent part of the chair is the footstool. Another point: 
in the principal representation Christ has beside Him Peter and Paul, and in the second 
representation, Mark and Matthew; but while He, so to speak, is sitting on the first floor, 
the apostles are placed on the mezzanine. It would be impossible to parallel such an 
anomaly, and here again we find an error caused by the fundamental mistake mentioned 
above. 

And what poverty of gesture! In the principal scene Christ holds his arms and hands 
outspread and raised as if in invitation, a gesture which is found only upon the “ cup of 
Constantine;” on the chalice the gesture is superfluous because the apostles pay no atten- 
tion to it. On the other side of the chalice Christ holds in His lowered left hand a half- 
open roll, and with His right He makes the gesture of command.'** This motif is often 
found on antique sculptures, and especially in the traditio legis to St. Peter, and in the Mission 
of the Apostles. In both these scenes Christ is almost always standing, and the apostles 
are so always; in the first scene Peter hastens to take the volumen which is consigned to 
him; and in the second the apostles show eagerness to execute the command of the Divine 
Master. On the chalice the gesture of command has no point, because there is apparently 


181. De simulacris barbararum gentium apud Romanos, figures Vavant-bras et la main gauche ont été refaits par M. 
Cracow, 1900, figs. 95-97. André . 


182. F.de Mély, Mon. Piot, VII, pls. VII and VIII, 2. 
183. According to P. Jerphanion (0. cit., pp. 102 ff.) 
Christ originally must have had a half- unrolled scroll also 
in the principal scene: “Nous savons que dans lune des 


.. Il nous parait certain que, dans le décor 
primitif, la main gauche tenait le rouleau a demi déployé, 
comme sur l'autre face.” If this was true, the monotony 
of the representations was even greater than appears at 
present. 
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no one to whom it is directed. Certainly the apostles neither understand it nor obey it; 
they seem to hail the Saviour, holding out their right hands toward Him without taking 
the trouble to rise from the depths of their comfortable chairs. In the left hand each holds 
a closed roll, with the exception of Peter, who holds the keys, as on works of late date. 
The draperies are treated in a monotonous manner, and reveal the hand of an artist who 
was too timid to define the folds for fear of compromising himself. The most remarkable 
figure in this respect is that of “St. Jude.’”’ It is not necessary to mention the impoverished 
effect which the spectator receives on seeing the same figure ten times repeated, and 
wholly unantique at that; the apostles have the air of peaceful bourgeois, who are having 
a little talk before their evening beer. 


That a scholar of the type of Dr. Eisen could present the chalice with such certainty as 
an antique, and could date it in the years 50 to 70, may not cause surprise; that Professor 
Strzygowski should have approved this judgment, completely and without reserve, 
remains an enigma. 

From the texts we have cited above, we learn that the Kouchakji Brothers acquired, in 
addition to the “great chalice,” a “processional cross,” a chalice with an inscription, and 
three book-covers with figures of apostles. To quote Ch. Diehl: “The rest—z23 pieces of 
silver—were bought by M. Aboucasem, director of the Ottoman Bank at Port-Said, to 
whose great kindness we owe the privilege of publishing in Syria this precious collection. 
Thanks to his perfect courtesy I was able to have in my hands and examine very closely 
these interesting works for several days, and I am anxious to express to him here my very 
great appreciation.’ 

Thirteen fine plates and a figure inserted in the text accompany the important article 
in which Diehl displays again for our admiration his wide knowledge of Byzantine 
literature. We cannot, however, share his opinion that all of these objects are authentic. 
Leaving aSide those which have only an inscription'™ or some incised mark, we will take 
into consideration the five which are adorned with figures in repoussé. 


The first one is a chalice of uncommon ugliness. The reason for this is the complete dis- 
regard of an aesthetic dictated by common sense, a disregard which we have pointed out 
with reference to the “chalice of Antioch” and the cup of the “treasure of Boscoreale.”’ 
In short, the artist applied to his chalice a decoration which was fitted for a plane surface. 
We see six arcades containing four sacred personages unnimbed, and two crosses of the 
so-called Latin form, which separate the two pairs of figures.’® Columns, figures, and 
crosses are necessarily out of drawing. Two saints, “Peter” and “John,” seem to be 
seated, but since their chairs are lacking one must suppose them to be standing like the 
other two, “Paul” and an “apostle.” The last named wears a diadem on his head; “Jes 
cheveux, ramenés sur le front et assez épais sur les tempes, sont serrés par une bandel- 
lette.’"*" ‘This detail, characteristic of angels and unparalleled for an apostle, is found on 
the head of Christ only once, in the fragment in Berlin which we have often cited. In the 


184. Un nouveau trésor d’argenterie syrienne, in Syria, de donis to Sts. Peter and Paul; cf. De Rossi, Bull. arch. 
1926, Pp. 105. crist., 1878, pl. XII, pp. 159-162. 
185. We note only that the chalice reproduced on 186. Ch. Diehl, of. cit., in Syria, 1926, pls. XX and 


pl. XIX, 2 (“‘calice des fils de Théophile’’), is an exact XXI. 
imitation of the chalice which Ursus diacomus offered 187. Ibid., p. 118. 
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present case it would have no other purpose than to give some novelty to the chalice with 
a view to enhancing its monetary value. St. Peter carries in his left hand a cross of strange 
form; it is fixed upon a long staff and thus resembles a processional cross, which is the 
distinct mark of a deacon, whereas the Prince of the Apostles should have a gemmed 
cross. The other three, carrying each a book with a rich binding, envelope their right hands 
in their palliums, except the “apostle” who holds his right hand lowered in a wholly 
unantique attitude. 


In the spandrels of the arcade are rosettes, six in all, which bring us back to the “chalice 
of Antioch,” on the upper edge of which are no less than fifty-seven rosettes. To shorten 
our list of solecisms, the artist contented himself with indicating the epistyle by two 
scratched lines within which he put the following Greek inscription: 


+TIEP ETXHE KAI SOTHPIAS INANNOT KAI @QMA KAI MANNOT TON 
®EO®IAOT. 


Although the upper edge of the chalice is not ordinarily well adapted for an incised 
inscription, we have occasional examples of this; the inscription in the present case, which 
certainly does not add to the chalice’s suitability for the liturgy, had, however, a commercial 
value. 


Another object of oblong form, which vaguely recalls old powder flasks, is specified 
by Diehl as a “ fiole & huiles saintes.’’'** In its lower part are represented four sacred per- 
sonages: Christ, the Virgin, and the martyrs Sergius and Bacchus, all framed in by an 
inscription below, and by a wreath border above, together with another inscription which 
is the beginning of the one below; the neck of the vase is decorated by an “elegant motif 
ornamental,’ formed by superimposed leaves, but reminding one of grasshoppers in a row. 
Christ, with crossed nimbus and beardless face,'** holds in His left hand a closed book, 
the binding of which is adorned with a cross; He makes a gesture of speaking with His 
right hand, and is therefore conceived as a teacher. The audience must be supplied as 
before, because not only the Virgin, but Sergius and Bacchus, are standing in an orant 
attitude. The two saints are beardless and can be recognized by their usual attribute, 
the torques memoriae, which Diehl mistakenly calls a “collier au quel est suspendue une 
bulla.”’'®° The presence of the orant Virgin along with Christ upon the same monument 
seems not to arouse M. Diehl’s suspicion, and yet the manner of paralleling the figure of 
His mother to that of Christ is not consistent with the genius of ancient art; it is found 
only and rarely upon mediaeval monuments, such as the so-called cross of Zacharias in the 
Cathedral of Genoa." 

For the above reason also, the great “silver vase found at Homs (Emesa),”'*? now in 
the Louvre, which contains the busts of Christ and Mary, with two archangels flanking 
the Virgin, cannot be antique. Its decoration is as pretentious as it is fantastic: a cornu- 
copia issues from a bunch of leaves to terminate in a capital, and is surrounded by banal 
volutes—the whole proper to a “book of hours” of inferior quality. For the same reason 


188. Ibid., pl. XXX. The four figures in the plate are 191. Schlumberger, Mélanges d’archéologie byzantine, 
not properly arranged; the second should be the fourth Paris, 1893, pl. XIII; Un empereur byzantin au dixitme 
and the fourth the second. siecle, Paris, 1890, p. 293; Epopée byzantine, Paris, 

189. Ibid., p. 119. 1905, III, p. 241. 


190. Ibid. 192. Ch. Diehl, op. cit., in Syria, 1921, pls. XII ff. 
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also the “silver censer” which was part of the “treasure of Kerynia” and is now in the 
British Museum is a modern antiquity of barbarous style.’** Here also the bust of the 
Virgin corresponds to that of Christ, and Peter carries a long-handled cross as upon the 
chalice of M. Aboucasem. The busts are then enclosed within a border consisting of a 
divided wreath and a precious stone in the form of a crossed loaf. The artist of our work- 
shop made the most of the motif of the wreath. Upon the “‘fiole & huiles saintes” it lacks 
the precious stone, but is given instead a third row of little leaves placed above the others, 
which Diehl took for a “rang d’épis.”*™™ 

We must thank the same artist for the novelty of the “processional cross” of St. Peter. 

The two inscriptions form together a single text: + TIIEP ETXH> KAI SQOTHPIA> 
METAAHS + KAI TON ATTHS TEKNON KAI ANEWNION KAT TITEP ANATIATS EONS 
HAIOAQPOT KAI AKAKIOT. 


It is supposed that the “‘fiole a huiles saintes,” the chalice, and the liturgical objects in 
general, were offered by some of the faithful to a church, or rather to the saint who was 
particularly venerated in that church, to implore his intercession and assurance of eternal 
life, drép evyns Kai owrynpias, as well as peace for the dead, imép dvamaicews. 
Living and dead are mentioned, the living in more general fashion, as Megale with 
children and cousins, the dead specifically, as Heliodorus and Acacius. Megale was 
therefore of generous heart. She thought not only of herself and her children, but even of 
her cousins. Her gift, however, might not have proved a welcome one, because just as the 
“great chalice of Antioch” was unusable because of its small foot, so the “fiole a huiles 
saintes”’ would have been difficult to keep clean inside on account of the irregularities of 
surface produced by the repoussé decoration. The “holy oils” must therefore have soon 
become rancid. 


At the end of his article on the “new treasure of Syrian silverwork” Diehl publishes with 
fine reproductions “‘irois reliures de la collection Kouchakji.”’* To judge by their perfect 
preservation it would seem that they had never been used. One recalls the book-cover 
of the “sacred treasure of Gian Carlo Rossi,” from which the parchment text was supposed 
to have been torn by the finders and thrown into the river. This hypothetical loss occurred 
about 1870, and P. Bruzza, one of the archaeological lights of Rome at that time, dissolved 
in tears when he was told of this vandalism, thinking of the tremendous scientific loss. 
Vain tears! The story was nothing but a maneuver to give credit to the “treasure”’ of 
forgeries. A similar circumstance adorns the story of the discovery of the “treasure of 
Antioch” acquired by the Kouchakji Brothers: besides the objects preserved, we are told 
that many pieces of broken silver were found, which were melted down to be sold as pure 
metal with great loss to our knowledge of Oriental art. The object of such stories is obvious. 


The “three book-covers” of the Kouchakji collection are also to be classed in the 
category of modern antiquities. Upon the two of Diehl’s plate XX XI are represented the 
Princes of the Apostles, each of whom occupies a niche composed of two columns with an 
arch in the form of a palmette garland, decorated in the center with a precious stone 


193. Reproduced in Dalton, Byzantine Art . . . , figs. 195. Ibid., pl. XXXI and p. 121. The three book- 
351 and 352. covers were also published by W. F. Volbach, Der Silber- 
194. Op. cit. in Syria, 1926, p. 108. schatz von Antiochia, in Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, 1921, 


Abb. 214, pp. 110 ff. 
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imitating a crossed loaf. In the spandrels are seen two peacocks facing one another. The 
border, moreover, which is more or less identical on both covers, is filled with tendrils of 
leaves and conventional vines of poor execution, which issue from a vase and spread out 
in the form of volutes over the entire frame; above, at the junction, is a cross. In some of 
the volutes of the vine the leaves or tendrils are replaced by a basket of grapes, or a little 
cage of birds, placed without any regard to the point of view of the spectator. 

Each apostle is standing on the footstool which is so common upon the “eucharistic” 
plates. Peter carries in his left hand the “processional cross,’ which he never holds upon 
authentic monuments; his right hand is raised in an insignificant gesture, neither of 
command nor of surprise, which is modern, as indeed is his whole figure, with its awkward 
and misunderstood folds of drapery. The same is true of St. Paul, whose attitude is com- 
pletely new: he holds in both hands an open book which he carries in a manner neither 
antique nor modern. 

For the scheme of the decoration the silversmith must have drawn upon the miniatures 
of the Codex of Rabula, reproduced by Garrucci on his plate 128/2: here also we find a 
standing figure on a pedestal, and within an arch, as well as the garland upon the arch and 
the two heraldic peacocks. The modification of the architectural portion was easy, but 
the introduction of the apostles in place of the Virgin led to trouble in the matter of ges- 
ture, for which the imitator could find no convincing solution. 

The decoration of the “three book-covers” reproduced by Diehl on page 121™ is a 
hopeless distortion of that which ornaments the celebrated and wholly authentic Stroga- 
noff plate.” On the latter we see, flanking a gemmed cross, two angels, each holding a 
staff in the left hand, and with the right hand open in a gesture of admiration—“ angeli 
stupentes;’’ the cross is fixed in a globe which rests upon the Mount of the Four Rivers. 
The modern silversmith borrowed the cross, but simplified it, and changed the angels into 
two saints; the saints, moreover, make no gesture of admiration but give the cross with 
one hand the support which it does not need, and carry a book in the other in order to 
waste no time; their palliums, finally, are full of the monotonous and ridiculous folds 
that we have seen on the figure of St. Paul. How can one consider antique a work that is 
so foolish and barbarous! 

EPILOGUE 


In our melancholy review of Early Christian forgeries and “restorations,” we have 
treated at length only the “treaSures of silver” which were manufactured to meet the 
demand for monuments of East Christian Art. We have only indirectly examined certain 
famous pieces of the “treasure of Boscoreale,” which, until now, has passed without 
question among all the archaeologists of the world. It is with regret that we have found 
ourselves constrained to question the authenticity of the pieces that we have examined, 
and thus to trouble the peace of their possessors. It was beyond the scope of this paper 
to extend our examination further. 

Among the “treasures” of East Christian art, the first place is held both in number and 
importance by those which pass as objects of “Syrian style.” These are the monuments, 


196. A better reproduction is published by W. F. 197. De Rossi, Bull. arch. crist., 1871, pl. IX, 1; 
Volbach, op. cit., p. 110, fig. 2. Garrucci, VI, pl. 9/r. 
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as we have seen, which have formed the foundation on which has been built up the “school 
of Antioch.” “Thus,” writes Louis Bréhier, “thanks to the discovery of the Syrian 
Treasures, we can discern the existence at Antioch of a school of art with well defined 
characteristics and vigorous tradition.’”®* We now know that these “treasures” have 
obtained the right of entrance into the most important archaeological books without proper 
discussion, and on pretenses that are anything but justified. We believe we have shown 
that, in general, their authenticity is insupportable. The sources from which their makers 
dréw—the Roman sarcophagi, the shield of Theodosius, the ivory casket of the Terme 
Museum, the cross of Justin IT, the illuminated manuscripts of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
and so forth—have led us not to Kerynia, nor Riha, nor StiimA, nor the Orontes, but 
principally to Rome and the Seine. In spite of this, we do not wish to say that either 
Rome or Paris were the places where these objects were manufactured. We do not say 
this even of the objects of Boscoreale and of Kerynia, although they made their first 
appearance at Paris.’*® Thanks to the publications of Omont, and especially of Garrucci, 
to cite only the two principal ones, the monuments which might have served as models 
are accessible in all the large cities that have fair-sized libraries—for example, in Naples, 
the privileged city, whose museum is full of genuine objects of every kind found in the 
excavations of neighboring Pompeii. But we have no good proof that even Naples was 
the center of such manufacture, and it is therefore wise to pursue no further such fruitless 
researches. It is necessary to wait until the fabricators themselves come forward to claim 
their handiwork as was the case with the “tiara of Saitaphernes.” This will probably not 
happen in the present case, since the objects do not reflect too much credit upon their 
inventors; inscriptions, stamps, and the repoussé ornaments, as well, are of very ordinary 
workmanship. 


“But,” it will be asked, “is it not possible that the ‘treasures of Syrian silver’ are late 
copies of the ninth or tenth century from antique originals, as, for example, the miniatures 
of the Paris Psalter and of the Vatican Cosmas Indicopleustes and the Rotulus of Joshua, 
in which also one finds an inexact rendering of antique costume?” We are willing at once 
to concede the existence of such inexactitudes, and have already pointed them out on 
page 115. But we cannot in any way respond affirmatively to the question stated above, 
because the representations of the objects we have examined do not offer simply inexacti- 
tudes, but rather errors of the gravest character, and often committed against the laws of 
composition, against artistic canons, against symbolism, against the rendering of costume 
and gesture, against common sense. In all of them one finds the constant copying of 
particular scenes, with attempted concealment of sources through alterations, which, 
however, have only served to betray the method. The fabricators of the “‘treasures’”’ were 
further betrayed by their desire to produce something new and unusual, without reflecting 
that such novelty would expose them to detection, since it is the solecisms which dis- 
tinguish the modern forgery from the antique work. 


Finally, it is incomprehensible that no suspicion of a forgery has arisen in the minds of 
the writers who have published the plates with the scenes of David. A cycle such as 


198. Op. cit., pp. 186 ff. 200. With one exception, all of them are reproduced in 
199. See above, pp. 113 and 130. the article David in the Dictionnaire of Cabrol, disposed 
with great taste and to fill the whole page! 
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this is conceivable for a church door, or for a Psalter, but not for isolated plates. What 
could be the object of plates with David and Goliath insulting each other, or David fighting 
the bear, or trying on the armor of Saul, to cite only the most absurd subjects? What 
connection could such subjects have with the liturgical use of plates which serve to hold 
the eucharistic bread? But in the category of “modern antiquities” these three plates 
and the others are easy to understand. It would be difficult to find a more lucrative 
subject with which to adorn monuments of East Christian art—so much desired—than 
the history of David, for which there exists in the Paris Psalter a magnificent cycle of 
representations. “It would have been remarkable,” writes Clermont-Ganneau concerning 
certain Palestinian antiquities whose falsity he proved, “if the forgers, always prompt to 
exploit the desiderata of science, had neglected this opportunity which was offered to them 
of attempting a fabrication which was both lucrative and relatively easy.”®" Let us 
conclude with certain golden words written by the same author and on the same occasion— 
words which deserve to be blazoned in all the museums of the world: “the first duty of 
the scholar is to act as the policeman of science, and to rid it immediately of such impostures; 
for they can only compromise it in the eyes of laymen, who, after several fiascos of this 
kind, end by including false and true in the same scepticism, and suspecting the best 
established facts and the most authentic monuments. . . . Science can only be the gainer 
when prompt justice is meted out to such impostures, and to rid it of them is to enrich it.’’*°? 


201. Fraudes archéologiques en Palestine, p. 271. 202. Ibid., pp. 228 and 288. 











RECENTLY IDENTIFIED DESIGNERS OF 
GOTHIC TAPESTRIES 


BY PHYLLIS ACKERMAN 


HE study of Gothic tapestries has been surprisingly one-sided. A complete 
bibliography of the subject would include several thousand publications; 
but few are devoted to the art of these tapestries. The others consider 
primarily or only the industry. Though there has been some attempt to 
identify those who wove the tapestries and even those who sold the finished 

products, the men who designed and painted the cartoons have been almost disregarded." 


The reasons for this are two: first, students of painting have all they can do with 
painting itself; and second, the written documents are so scant that the field does not, at 
first glance, promise rich returns. That there should be few written documents is in- 
evitable; men doing this work were comparatively minor artists, to whom their con- 
temporaries and near contemporaries, like Lemaire and Van Mander paid little attention; 
moreover, these cartoon painters worked usually for tapestry weavers rather than directly 


for purchasers so that the accounts of important people name weavers and dealers, as a 
rule, rather than designers.’ 

In the records the names of only twelve designers before 1520 appear as such and in 
connection with their works. These are Jean de Bandol, known as Jean de Bruges, who 
designed the series of the Apocalypse for Louis, Duc d’Anjou, in 1372;’ Jean Chafflot, 
who designed a series illustrating the story of Tobias for the Duke of Burgundy in 1390;4 
Melchior Broederlam, who also designed a series for the Duke in 1390 with shepherds and 
shepherdesses;> Colart de Laon, who designed borders for Isabeau de Baviére in 1399;° 
Gilles den Stichele, who designed armorials for the Hétel de Ville of Bruges in 1429;7 
Jacques Daret, who designed a Resurrection for the abbot of St.-Vaast of Arras in 1441;° 
Baudouin Bailleul, who designed the History of Gideon for the Duke of Burgundy in 
1448; Jean Fabiaen, who designed two armorials, one with Wild Men, in 1479 and 


1. The importance of obtaining al! possible information Bruges . . . , in Gazette des beaux-arts, I, 1892, pp. 349 ff.; 
on these designers has been recognised by scholars con- Thieme-Becker, Kiinstler-Lexikon, IV, p. 279. 
cerned with the history of contemporary painting. Thus 4. Paul Marmottan, Les peintres d’Arras, in Réunion 
Dvorak says that “die textilen Werke . . . eine fiir die des sociétés des beaux-arts des départments, Paris, 1889 
Geschichte der Malerei nicht minder wichtige Serie von XIII, p. 228, n. 
Kunster.eugnissen bilden als die Miniaturen und Glasmal- 5. Dehaisnes, op. cit., pp. 163-5, 480 ff.; Thieme- 
ereien” (Das Rdtsel der Kunst der Briider Van Eyck, Becker, op. cit., V, p. 48. 
Vienna, 1923, p. 221). 6. Jules Guiffrey, Histoire générale de la tapisserie, 
2. Max J. Friedliinder has made a contribution to the Paris, 1879-1884, III, Tapisseries francaises, p. 16; Thieme- 
subject in his study cf Bernard van Orley (Bernaert van Becker, op. cit., VII, p. 189. 
Orley, in Jahrbuch der Kéniglichen preussischen Kunstsamm- 7. Alexandre Pinchart, Histoire générale de la tapis- 
lungen, XXX, pp. 155-178). serie, Paris, 1879-1884, Tapisseries flamandes, p. 61. 
3. Nouvelles archives de Vart francais, VI, 1878, pp. 8. Maurice Houtard, Jacques Daret ..., Tournay, 1907; 
167, 221; Ch. Dehaisnes, Histoire de l’art dans la Flandre, Thieme-Becker, op. cit., VIII, p. 3090. 
PArtois et le Hainaut, Lille, 1886, pp. 154-6, 420, 482, 537, 9g. Léon de Laborde, Les ducs de Bourgogne, Paris, 1840, 
542, 545; B. Prost, Un nouveau document sur Jean de I, pp. 162, 172, 394; Thieme-Becker, op. cit., II, p. 360. 
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1480;!° Pierre Fierret, who made the cartoons for the History of the Virgin for Notre- 
Dame of Beaune in 1474 and two cartoons with the History of Hercules for an Audenarde 
weaver in 1498;" Antoine Fierret, his son, who was paid, in 1537, a small sum due for 
cartoons by the estate of Arnould Poissonier,a tapestry weaver of Tournay, who died in 
1522;!2 Jean van Roome who made the projet for a series illustrating the story of Herkin- 
bald for the Brotherhood of the Sacrament in Louvain in 1513;!* and a Maitre Philippe, 
who made the cartoons for this set." Of these twelve, two are known by their paintings; 
Broederlam and Daret, and no tapestries corresponding in style with these paintings have 
come to light. The Apocalypse of Jean de Bandol is in the Cathedral of Angers. The 
Life of the Virgin by Pierre Fierret is still in Notre-Dame in Beaune. The story of Her- 
kinbald by Jean van Roome and Maitre Philippe has been identified by Wauters and 
Destrée as a piece in the Cinquantenaire, Brussels, but the document leaves room for 
uncertainty in defining the parts of the two personalities, especially since it does not state 
what Philippe is in question. Nothing whatever is known of the others. Thus of the 
twelve, only two, Jean de Bandol and Pierre Fierret, can be fully identified by extant work 
as cartoon painters. The documents would seem inadequate to serve as a beginning of 
investigation. 

Had we only these sources of information it might be unprofitable to attempt to write a 
history of the art of tapestry of this period. We could repeat the often repeated account 
of Jean de Bandol, then attempt on stylistic grounds to define further work of Pierre 
Fierret and perhaps that of his two sons, Antoine, who we know followed his father in the 
profession, and Jean, who we might assume did so. Pierre’s third pupil, Arnould Bloyart, 
might be tentatively identified on stylistic grounds. There could be further speculation on 
Jean van Roome and Philippe. Beyond that, we could only erect a series of hypothetical 
‘’Masters”’ which would not be worth the effort. 

But fortunately we are not limited to the written records. The tapestries themselves 
in many cases bear identifying inscriptions, usually introduced in decorative letters as a 
part of the design. Two attempts to decipher and interpret these inscriptions have been 
published: Destrée found the signature of Maitre Philippe, confirming the identification 
of the Herkinbald tapestry; Thiéry undertook to define through inscriptions the per- 
sonality of Jean van Roome.” Such studies are few, however, because the method has 
been under suspicion. Most students, having been trained in methods derived from the 
study of Italian painting, where signatures are frankly signatures, naturally regard with 
mistrust a seemingly cryptic proceeding for which there is no precedent in their background 
and through which incautious students have reached fantastic results. 


10. Imnventaire des documents appartenant aux archives Tournay, Lille, 1892, pp. 210, 394; Thieme-Becker, of. cit., 


de la corporation des peintres de Bruges, in Le Beffroi, I, 
Pp. 205, 208, 292, 293; II, pp. 241-5; IV, pp. 80, 81; 
Charles van den Haute,La cor poration des peintres de Bruges, 
Bruges, s. d., p. 13 et passim; Thieme-Becker, op. cit., XI, 
p. 159. 

rr. A. de la Grange and Louis Cloquet, Etudes sur 
Vart & Tournai et sur les anciens arlistes de cette ville, 
Tournay, 1888, II, p. 72; van den Haute, op. cit., p. 18; 
Eugene Soil de Mariamé, Les tapisseries de Tournai, 


XI, pp. 545 ff. 

12. De la Grange and Cloquet, of. cit., Il, pr «2, 78; 
Soil, op. cit., p. 416. 

13. Joseph Destrée, Matire Philippe, Brussels, 1904, 
pp. 8, 38. 

14. Destrée, op. cit., p. 9. 

15. A. Thiéry, Les inscriptions ef signatures des tapis- 
series du peintre bruxellois Jean de Bruxelles, appelé aussi 
Jean de Rome, Louvain, 1907. 
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There are, however, in Northern painting of the period in question examples of the deco- 
rative use of inscriptions constituting signatures. It is sufficient to cite the Colin de Coter 
panel of the Three Marys in the Louvre, the Cornelis van Coninxloo Family of the Virgin 
in the Brussels Museum, and the Gossaert Adoration of the Magi in the National Gallery. 
In the first the signature, COLIN COTER BRUXELLES BRAB, is on the edge of a robe; 
in the second it is likewise on the edge of a robe, CORNELISVACONINXLO, and, 
further, his usual nickname, SCERNIER; and on the third the name appears in the links 
of a necklace worn by a minor figure, as well as in several other places. Similarly, on a 
glass rondel with the Triumph of Time now in the Cinquantenaire in Brussels DIRICK- 
VELLE is on the edge of a boot, and 1517 APRL 21 is on the rock below; obviously this 
is the signature of Dirk Vellert."° These and similar facts justify the study of decorative 
inscriptions on tapestries. 

A careful study has been made of the inscriptions on tapestries up to about 1525, but to 
give the results in full detail will require a volume. This preliminary article will give only 
a simple list and will outline in some detail three typical cases. 

By transcribing and interpreting a great number of these inscriptions, checking them 
with each other when stylistic analysis pointed to common or related authorship and 
checking them with contemporary documents, it has been possible to identify with more 
or less certainty the work of forty tapestry designers in addition to the few known by 
written documents, and to clarify the personalities of Jean van Roome and Maitre Philippe, 
identifying the latter. Two or three minor designers are still under investigation. This 
series of designers may be said to be prior to the van Orley school for though some of them 
overlap van Orley in time, in style they continue the earlier, Gothic tradition. 

It has been interesting to discover that most of the designers belonged to large schools 
and that outsiders apparently received only exceptional commissions, like that of Daret 
from his patron, the abbot. So concentrated was the profession that al! of the forty newly 
discovered designers, plus Jean van Roome and Maitre Philippe, that is, forty-two in all, 
were members of only eight schools. 

The locus of one of these schools is not known; four of them were situated in 
Tournay; one was centered in Bruges, though a branch of it later moved to Tournay; and 
two were in Antwerp.” 

The school of unknewn locus is that of the van Roome family. It can be traced through 
three generations and three members only, and in the third generation it merges with the 
school founded by the le Quien family. The first member of the van Roome school, 
Willem, is largely hypothetical, but would account for a considerable and well defined 
body of work, closely related in style to that of the second member, Piat. As an individual 
Willem is established by only one document, a payment for decorations at the wedding of 
Charles the Bold,!* and by initials, principally on an Annunciation belonging to Mrs. 
Harold Pratt.'* Among the most interesting pieces that have been tentatively assigned 








16. Iam indebted to Madame Marthe Crick-Kuntziger 
for calling this to my attention though Madame Crick- 
Kuntziger was not at the time entirely convinced of the 
legitimacy of the method. 

17. _ The results directly contravert the assumption of 
some of the investigators in the field that the cartoon 
designers were primarily miniature painters. 


18. De Laborde, op. cit., II, pp. 336, 3609. 

19. Phyllis Ackerman, Tapestries of Five Centuries, in 
International Studio, LX XVI, 1922, p. 40; idem, Catalogue 
of the Retrospective Loan Exhibition of European Tapestries, 
San Francisco, 1922, no. 1, p. 25. 
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to him is the large tapestry with scenes from the Passion in the cathedral of Saragossa ;”° 
more detailed study of this may reénforce the attribution. By the same designer are parts 
of the complete chapel equipment, presumably made for the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna.”! Piat van Roome is well established in spite 
of the fact that he appears in only two written documents, both payments for the same 
wedding decorations,?* for there are a number of tapestries bearing clear inscriptions of 
his name. The clearest is on the trappings of a horse at the left of the cross on the Cin- 
quantenaire tapestry of the Passion (Fig. 1) which is closely related to that in the cathe- 
dral of Saragossa. Presumably Piat was Willem’s son, but neither appears in any known 
guild records. The third van Roome, the much discussed Jean, was probably Piat’s son, 
but he really belongs to the le Quien school. 

The le Quien family begins with Henry, who was already master when the registers of 
the guild of St. Luke at Tournay were opened in 1423.” His work has been identified by 
inscriptions on fragments of the series illustrating the lives of St. Piat and St. Eleuthére 
in the sacristy of the cathedral of Tournay™ (the set woven in Arras by Pierre Feré in 
1402) and on a tapestry with the Entombment and the Resurrection in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum.*® His son, Jean I, who was also master when the registers were opened,” 
is not so soundly established, only initials having appeared to indicate his work. These 
are the miniscules a / on the sleeve of a minor character in the scenes from the Romance 
of Jourdain de Blaye, in the Museo Civico of Padua,” and the initials a g similarly placed 
on one of the Duke of Devonshire’s Hunting tapestries.** These initials, however, are 
supported by the obvious stylistic relations of the tapestries to the work of Henry, on the 
one hand, and of Jean II, on the other. Jean II, who became master in 1427,” was pre- 
sumably the son of Jean I. Unmistakable signatures appear for this designer on various 
pieces of a series of the Life of St. Peter, mostly in Beauvais (cathedral and museum), 
but with four pieces in three different private collections in America,*® and on a panel with 
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two of the Seven Sciences, at present at a New York dealer’s.*! The next generation of this 
School is represented by Aliaume and jean III, almost certainly sons of Jean II. Both of 
these are very well established by inscriptions, Aliaume so well that his case is given in full 
below as an example of a well-authenticated identification, and Jean III by various in- 
scriptions, notably very complete ones on two tapestries in the Hunt of the Unicorn set 
belonging to Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.,°* and the inscription of the banner on a piece 
from a series illustrating the History of Hercules, now at a New York dealer’s (Fig. 2).** 
Aliaume and Jean III were almost certainly pupils of Jean II; records fail because sons 
of masters in the Tournay guild did not have to be registered as regular apprentices. 
Aliaume became master in 1464 and Jean III in 1472.* Another pupil of Jean II, Pierre 
Heldebaut, became master in 1478.*° His work is identified primarily by inscriptions on 
various parts of a set illustrating the history of Esther in the cathedral of Saragossa.**® 
A fragment of one piece of this series has recently passed through the art market in Ger- 
many. All three of these painters had pupils so that the next, or fifth, generation of the 
school is represented by several designers: Jean Hayois, Aliaume’s pupil, who became 
master in 1476;*” Gilles Etienne, Pierre’s pupil, who became master in 1486; Nicolas 
Smerpoint, who began his apprenticeship in 1480 with Aliaume but finished with Pierre;*® 
Jean van Roome, who served his apprenticeship with Jean III, beginning in 1481; Pierre 
de le (sic) Holle, who began his apprenticeship with Aliaume in 1484 then went over to 
Jean III; Pierre Prevost, who entered Heldebaut’s studio in 1493 and finished his 
training with Jean Chambo;*' and Roger Bernard, who entered Heldebaut’s studio in 
1494.42 Gilles Etienne’s work was first identified only on stylistic grounds but subse- 
quently the identification has been confirmed by the inscription Jiel, reversed, on a tapestry 
with the history of Jeroboam in a German collection. The piece was evidently made for a 
German order since it has German coats of arms and inscriptions in German, but it is almost 
certainly oi Flemish origin. It is dated 1506.** Smerpoint is identified by an inscription on 
the left wing of the triptych with the Coronation of the Virgin in the Davillier Collection 
in the Louvre.“ Pierre de le Holle’s work was also identified first on stylistic grounds, but 
the identification is now suported by the inscription Hwl, reversed, on a scene from a 
Romance formerly in the Chappey Collection.“ Pierre Prevost’s work is identified by two 
inscriptions: Piat, over a gateway in the Triumph of Posthumous Fame formerly in the 
Somzée Collection,“ and Peis on the tunic of a soldier in a fragment of the Banquet and 
Supper series recently in a Berlin commercial collection.“ The work attributed to Hayois 
on stylistic grounds includes the Cinquantenaire Shepherds, that to Bernard is all in private 
collections and unpublished. 
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Fic. 5—Boston, Collection of Mr. Frank G. Macomber: Tapestry of 
the Franciscan Martyrs, with Signature of Jaspin van der Meire 





Fic. 6—Saumur, Notre-Dame-de-Nantilly: Detail of Fragment of 
Tapestry of History of Titus, with Signature of Jean van Roome 





Fic. 7—Boston, Museum of Fine Aris: Credo Tapesiry, with Signatures of Lambert le Feire 
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The case of Jean van Roome is of special interest because he has been so much discussed.** 
Of the pieces attributed to him by Thiéry, the Cinquantenaire Passion (Fig. 1) is, as we 
have seen, signed Piat van Roome; another, the Augustus and the Sibyl of the Cluny 
Museum, has not the letters that Thiéry thought he saw on it but only the initials A P 
which seem to refer to the weaver, quite probably Arnould Poissonier, and the name MONS 
and the repeated initial M, which would indicate the authorship of Bernard Mons already 
independently identified, for the style seems to point to him. Other attributions in 
Thiéry’s account are similarly in error, but the Angers Passion does unmistakably bear 
Jean van Roome’s name as does the fragment of the History of Titus in the church of 
Notre-Dame-de-Nantilly at Saumur to which Thiéry refers. Other fragments of this set 
apparently not known to Thiéry, one in this same church and two in the Bargello, also 
have inscriptions pointing to this painter (Figs. 3 and 6), on the scabbard at the bottom 
of the Saumur fragment, and on the sword at the left and the shield at the right of the 
Bargello fragment. The style of these pieces derives directly from that of Jean III le 
Quien. 

Of the sixth and last generation it has been possible to identify Jaspin van der Meire, 
or Lemaire, who studied with Pierre Prevost.*® The identification of the work of this 
master is based on an inscription®® which appears on a tapestry of about 1525 belonging 
to Mr. Frank Gair Macomber of Boston and representing in an extensive landscape 
with the city of Morocco in the background the martyrdom of the two Franciscan 
missionaries Sts. Bernard and Peter, before whom at the moment of execution arises the 
prototypical vision of St. Francis kneeling before the Crucified Christ and receiving from 
Him the stigmata (Fig. 5). 

The third school runs parallel in time with that of the le Quien family. It was founded 
by Gilles le Feire, who was already master when the Tournay guild registers opened in 
1423.°' His work is not identified; but that of the next generation, Lambert, presumably 
his son, is clearly identified by inscriptions. The most adequate of these is on a tapestry 
showing a fancy dress ball with many of the guests in the réles of wild men and women in 
the church of Notre-Dame-de-Nantilly at Saumur.5*? Lambert became master in 1450, 
his brother Jacaues, in 1456.°* The latter’s work is identified by three inscriptions on the 
Credo tapestry in Boston (Fig.7),** one on the right knee of the figure kneeling in the middle 
foreground, the other two on the headdress and scabbard of the standing figure at the 
extreme right. Lambert’s line vanishes but the tradition passes on through Jacques, 
who trained Jacques Froidure. No inscriptions identifying Froidure’s work have been 
found, but there is a small group of tapestries attributable to him on their stylistic relation 
to the work of Jacques le Feire and of Froidure’s pupils. One of these tapestries is the 
Adoration of the Magi in the Berne Historical Museum. Two of Froidure’s pupils are 
well identified: Christoflin de Lemaire, to use the French form of the name, who began 
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52. Guiffrey, Les tapisseries du XIIe . . . , p. 72. 55. Gobel, op. cit., fig. 211. 
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his apprenticeship in 1485, continued it with Pierre Fierret, and finished with Pierre 
Heldebaut;* and Bonaventure Thieffries, who began his apprenticeship in 1505 and 
became master in 1512.*" One inscription with Lemaire’s name, on the Tree of Jesse of 
the Reims Cathedral Life of the Virgin, was noted forty years ago by Loriquet, but he 
interpreted it as referring to the rhetorician, Jean Lemaire.** The name in this instance 
is only one among many inscriptions, some of which seem to refer to the weaver and some 
to be meaningless, so that the identification would hardly be convincing if unsupported. 
But substantiating inscriptions are found on several other tapestries clearly by the same 
designer, as, for example, on a mille fleurs with the figure of Jupiter that recently passed 
through the Paris art market. Moreover, the style is closely related to that of his fellow 
pupil Thieffries, whose name is inscribed on Charlemagne’s robe in the Vienna State 
Triumph of Fame.® Froidure had three other apprentices, whose work has not been 
identified, but a New York dealer®™ has two panels, one with the Carrying of the Cross 
and the other with the Crucifixion, which are probably by one of them. 

The fourth school is of shorter duration and is of Bruges origin. The founder was Jean 
Fabiaen. We know from written records that he designed cartoons for Bruges weavers, 
but none of his work has been identified. He was admitted to the Bruges guild as a 
master from another city in 1468 and trained nine pupils, seven regular apprentices and 
his own two sons, Donaes and Adrian. We have mentioned his second apprentice, Pierre 
Fierret, as cartoon painter whom we know from the records and whose Life of the Virgin 
is still in the church of Notre-Dame in Beaune. The Life of Hercules that he designed 
for Joas, an Audenarde weaver, can be identified by comparison with the Beaune set.™ 
It exists in several fragments, one of which is on the market.® There are signatures of two 
other pupils, Joris Waelkin, whose name appears on the so-called Fall of Man tapestry in 
the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 4) and Walter van Campen, whose name seems to be 
indicated by inscriptions on a tapestry with the history of Joshua recently at a New York 
dealer’s (Fig. 8). The case of Waelkin is of special interest, for the tapestry in question 
was, on at least some of the records of the museum, attributed to Jean van Roome. This 
attribution was probably made on the basis of an inscription on the edge of the robe of the 
prophet in the upper left corner which reads: FET JEENS HOENS MA, that is Fecit 
Jean Hoens, Maiire. The name could have easily been misread ROENS. The inscription 
refers to a Brussels weaver. The name of the designer appears on the edge of the cloak 
of a young boy in the background of the scene below: I WAEAQUIN MA, backwards, 
with the first A and E run together and the M of the MA run together with the final N. 
Waelkin became master in 1478." The third generation of the school is represented by the 
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sons of Fierret. By this time it must be counted as a Tournay school, for as a young 
man, by 1480, Pierre moved to Tournay and both of his sons were educated there.** They 
were Antoine, who began his apprenticeship in 1488 but did not become master until 1502, 
and Jean, who began his apprenticeship in 1498’° and became master in 1500. Antoine’s 
name appears on a tapestry with scenes from a Romance that was recently in the hands 
of a Munich dealer,” ANTON F §S, in a panel on the balcony of a building, the F S being 
the initials of both the French and the Flemish forms of his name, Fierret-Spicre (Fig. 11). 
Jean’s name appears on an Entombment that has recently been on the market,’* and on a 
piece in the Boston Museum showing the Court of Music. This piece is of special interest 
because two of the musicians, at the right of Music’s throne, are taken intact from a design 
of Pierre Fierret’s, one of his Hercules series that is now in a private collection in America. 
The fourth and last generation of the school included only one painter, Philippe, the son 
of Antoine, who became master in 1525.’* No tapestry bearing his name has appeared, 
but certain hunting scenes very similar in style to the work of Antoine but rather late may 
be his work. 


In the fifth school the work of only one man has been identified. This school was 
founded by Enguerran Hotelz, who became master in 1449. He had three apprentices: 
Kegnon Pique® and two of his own sons, Thomas, who began his apprenticeship in 
1466," and Jean, who began in 1470.” A third son, Roger, became master in 1495.”* 
The father died before 1480, hence Roger could hardly have been his pupil. Possibly 
his apprenticeship was served in the studio of one of his brothers. He trained Bernard 
de Mons, who qualified as portraitist in 1499.”* It is this man whose work is identified. 
His name, N (for Nardon, the common nickname for Bernard) MON is inscribed thus 
explicitly in large letters on a History of Perseus now in the Cleveland Museum.* Other 
inscriptions on this piece seem to refer to the weaver. A second inscription, MON, is 
on the sword of Penthesilea on the mille fleurs in the Musée des Arts Decoratifs, Paris. 

The next two schools were both in Antwerp. The first of these might be called the 
Portere-Buyck school. Andries de Portere became master in Antwerp in 1466 and trained 
three apprentices, the first nameless, beginning 1469;"" the second, Heynken Buyck, who 
entered his studio in 1473; and the third, Henneken van den Wouvere, who began his 
apprenticeship in 1480. Both Buyck and Wouvere became masters, the one in 1482,*? 
the other in 1483,** and both took apprentices and became officers in the guild, but only 
Buyck has been traced. Various inscriptions on two of a group of fragments from a series 
made for the Cardinal de Clugny recently acquired by the Boston Museum seem to refer 
to him. They consist of different combinations of his initials, I B, H B, and E B, for 
Jean Buyck, Heynken and Ennen respectively, both forms of Jean, and the name once 
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spelled out, BIKS. This would be insufficient basis for an attribution were there not two 
inscriptions that apparently refer to a pupil of his pupil Henneken Olivier’s, Coel Coerson. 
The first is the name Colas on the edge of the tunic of the Prodigal Son on the Cluny version 
of that story; the second, the inscription COSAUM on a hunting scene recently in the 
Paris market.** Other inscriptions on a hunting scene with peasants in the same com- 
mercial collection seem to refer to the link between Buyck and Coerson, Jean Olivier. 
These read A E OLI, the A being, if the interpretation is correct, for Anneken, one nick- 
name for Jean, the E for the other nickname, Ennen, the Oli the beginning of the last 
name. Again there are the initials O O H and in another place IEN ALEVI and, reversed, 
OLVI. These point to a Jean O, and Alevi and Olvi are the phonetic renderings, not quite 
complete, of Olivier. Any one of these inscriptions taken alone would be too dubious to 
justify any conclusions, but the four taken together and in conjunction with the stylistic 
relations of the groups to which they refer constitute a reasonable case. 


The other Antwerp school is much more soundly established. This stems from Gilles 
van Everen, master in 1477” but already evidently master in Brussels, since a Gilles van 
Everen is mentioned as a painter of Brussels in a document of 1465. That year he finished 
a painting for the main altar of the church of Brecht. In Antwerp he was several times an 
officer of the guild and took eight apprentices. After his death, in 1513, his widow evidently 
continued the studio, for still another apprentice is registered in her name that year. 
There are two inscriptions for Gilles: P GILE E M, that is, Pinxit Gile E, Maitre, on the 
top of the Roman official’s boot on a representation of St. John preaching in the wilderness 
recently in the market at Lucerne; and again GILE on a tapestry of Christ Appearing 
to the Disciples in the possession of Mr. Hiram Sibley. On the latter piece the name is on 
the right side of the tables of the laws and on the other side is the name of an above- 
mentioned Brussels weaver, OENS (Hoens). There is an inscription for one of his pupils, 
Jean de Bier, on the collar of one of the communicants in the Life of St. John in Angers 
Cathedral. This reads BIER, in cursive script, the B I in capitals so that they constitute 
also his initials. On the other side of the collar are the initials I P, presumably referring 
to the weaver. There are several other tapestries that evidently belong to this school but 
there are no inscriptions to guide identifications and they have not yet fallen into clear 
stylistic groups. In any case, most of the work of this school must fall definitely in the 
Renaissance. 


Though esthetically it is of less importance than most of the others, the eighth school 
is of interest to students because it is the school of the much discussed Maitre Philippe. 
After much speculation Philippe was hypothetically identified as Philippe van Orley,” 
an identification generally accepted by students of tapestry (peccavi) though not by those 
of painting. The evidence points rather to Philippe Truffin. The initials F T are displayed 
on such tapestries as the Boston Crossing of the Red Sea (Fig. 12), where they are seen 
conspicuously on a banner, and certain pieces of the Cluny David (Fig. 13),8* which is 
evidently by the designer of the Deposition on which Destrée discovered the name 
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Bern, Historisches Museum: Tapestry of History of Caesar, with signature of 
Aliaume le Quien 
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Fic. 11—Munich, Property of Julius Bohler (recently): Tapestry of Romance Scenes 
with Signature of Antoine Fierret 
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Fic. 12—Boston, Museum of Fine Arts: Tapestry of Crossing of the Red Sea 
with Signature of Philippe Truffin 





Fic. 13—Paris, Cluny Museum: Tapestry of David, with Signature of 
Philippe Truffin 
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PHILIEP,* and of the Cinquantenaire Herkinbald. Further, the work of a number of 
Philippe Truffin’s students has been identified and in style is that of the so-called school 
of Maitre Philippe. Philippe Truffin had twelve apprentices that are listed in the records. 
The work of the first three, Willem de Bruielles (probably a misspelling or variant of 
Bruxelles), who entered Philippe’s studio in 1463,°° Marsille Gobert, who entered the 
studio a short time after this having first been with Pierre de Los,” and Roger de Beau- 
metiel, who entered in 1465, has not been found.*? The name of Ghiselin de Witte, the 
fourth pupil, who entered Philippe’s studio in 1470,** is on one of a pair of panels illus- 
trating a romance recently at a Paris dealer’s.** He became master in the painter’s guild 
of Ghent, his native city, in 1477. The name of Jacques Wissezone, the fifth pupil, who 
finished his work with Philippe in 1475,” is on the Esther before King Ahasuerus in the 
Poldi-Pezzoli Museum.* The name of Arnould Regnault, the sixth pupil, is on a tapestry 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum showing the Triumph of Chastity. The name of a 
Brussels weaver, Dale, is linked with it.” Regnault began his training with Jean le Bacre 
in 1476 and then went into Philippe’s studio, becoming master in 1480.°° Bernard du 
Gardin, called du Four, entered the studio in 1480. He came from Bruges.*® His work 
has not been found. The name of Jacques Enghebert, who began his apprenticeship in 
1493, is found on a Carrying of the Cross with the Soderini arms that has recently been 
on the market.!° The name of Nicolas (or Claie, as he is registered) Dierix, who entered 
in 1495,' is on one piece of the Life of the Virgin in Aix Cathedral.’°? The next pupil was 
Mathieu Sainte of Santiago.!°* No work is attributed to him. The first name Willemet 
appears on a school of Philippe piece illustrating the martyrdom of St. Lawrence which 
was in the collection of the Duc d’Arenberg.’* This might refer to Willemet de Bruielles 
but more probably refers to Willemet de Holay, who entered Philippe’s studio in 1503,’ 
for the piece dates from about 1510 or 1520. Holay finished his apprenticeship with Jean 
Chotin, another Tournay painter. Truffin-did not die until about 1516. Thus, he had a 
working life of over fifty years. 


There is one other distinctive group in the style of Philippe’s school on which no in- 
scription appears.’ It seems probable that these cartoons were the work of Philippe 
Barbezon, who was probably in the studio about the same time as Enghebert; for Barbezon 
came from Utrecht and this small group of tapestries is related to frescoes in the church 
of St. Guy in Naarden. 

One of Philippe’s pupils, Regnault, trained two apprentices, his daughters Helen and 
Marion. The work of the first is unidentified, but the work of the second is identified by 


89. Cf. note 13. 99. Loc. cit. 
go. De la Grange and Cioquet, op. cit., II, p. 143. 100. Ibid., p. 78; Demotte, op. cit., pls. 75-81. 
ot. Ibid., p. 77. tot. Dela Grange and Cloquet, of. cit., II, p. 78. 
92. Ibid., pp. 71, 77. 102. Jubinal, op. cit; Guiffrey, Les tapisseries du XUle 
93. Edouard Busscher, Recherches sur les peintres ...y, pp. 16 ff, pl. V; Destrée, Art bruxellois, pl. XV; 
gantois des XIV et XV sibcles, Ghent, s. d., p. 107. Migeon, op. cit., p. 282, fig. on p. 287; Kurth, Gotische 
94. Bacri Fréres. Bildteppiche . . . , fig. 66. 
95. Dela Grange and Cloquet, op. cit., II, p. 143. 103. De la Grange and Cloquet, of. cit., II, p. 143. 
96. Schmitz, op. cit., p. 206; Kurth, Gotische Bildiep- 104. Destrée, Art bruxellois, pl. XII. 
piche ... , fig. 78. , 105. Dela Grange and Cloquet, op.cit., Il, pp. 72, 78. 
97. Kendrick, of. cit., no. 15, pp. 30 ff., pl. 15. 106. Ackerman, Catalogue... , pp. 34 ff. 


98. De la Grange and Cloquet, of. cit., II, p. 77. 
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a complete inscription on a tapestry illustrating the Birth of the Prince of Peace, in a 
German private collection.‘” The two girls began their apprenticeship in 1502.!% 


Philippe Truffin was a man of importance in Tournay.’® He owned a considerable 
amount of property, was a bourgeois of the city, and filled one office of trust after another. 
He evidently enjoyed widespread fame, for his pupils came from many places: de Witte 
from Ghent; du Gardin from Bruges; -Enghebert and Dierix from Haarlem; Sainte from 
Santiago; Wissezone from Ziericsee; and Barbezon from Utrecht. Incidentally, it is of 
interest that there should have been Dutch students in Philippe’s studio, and some of 
them at least seem to have been trained painters when they came to him, for they were 
not registered as regular apprentices. This is true of Wissezone and Barbezon. We have 
so little evidence on the styles of painting in the different centers of Holland that it is 
interesting to have even minor men identified as being from certain localities. 


Philippe’s prominence as a citizen and a craftsman gives interest to several presumable 
self portraits, such as the above-mentioned PHILIEP in the Cinquantenaire Deposition. 
The figure so designated, a spectator at the scene, is pointing to himself and to the name 
on his chest with an emphatic gesture. This same elderly, dignified man appears in the 
Cluny David (Fig. 13), in a small study at one side of the piece representing the Ark of 
the Covenant, conferring with a scribe who may be the scholar that prepared the details 
for this unusually detailed presentation of the story. The same man appears again in a 
second study at the right of the Taking of Rabbath. In this instance he is discussing the 
scene with two younger men, possibly two of his pupils, such as Sainte and Holay, who 
must have been with him when the set was designed in the opening years of the sixteenth 
century. Two of Philippe’s students similarly put their names on what must be self 
portraits: Jacques Wissezone, who appears in the Poldi-Pezzoli Solomon, and Claie 
Dierix, in the Aix Deposition. Partial verification of these identifications comes in the 
Boston Red Sea (Fig. 12). Here Philippe represents himself again in the Moses, who 
stands on the right bank, the center of a group of people. The man seated in the second 
study in the Cluny David is shown in the lower right corner behind three women. The 
man who is labeled Jacques in the Poldi-Pezzoli Solomon is above him at his right. At 
Philippe’s right, behind the young boy, is the second man who is in the David study. 
Behind Philippe is the man labeled Claie Dierix in the Aix Deposition. The faces of the 
two men at Philippe’s left give the impression of being portraits also. 


That Maitre Philippe was also a portrait painter seems probable, for in the inventory 
of his goods made at the time of his death were four “personages paincts au vif.”"° In the 
tapestry of the Tourney in the Valenciennes Museum appears a portrait of Philippe the 
Fair, son of Maximilian and Marie de Bourgogne, which follows even in the most minute 
details the portrait of Philippe the Fair in the Louvre," the painter of which is unknown. 
Truffin is obviously the designer of the Tourney. He must have had either the Louvre 
portrait or a drawing of it before him when he made the cartoon. Does it not seem 
probable that it was he who did the Louvre painting? 


107. Gdbel, of. cit., fig. 92. 111. Colonel von Kretschwar, La tapisserie du 
108. De la Grange and Cloquet, o?. cit., Il, p. 78. tournoi, in J. Thiroux, La tapisserie du tournoi, Valen- 
109. Ibid., pp. 143 ff. ciennes, s. d., p. 32. 
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This summary list, which states rather than demonstrates my conclusions and barely 
indicates evidence, is of course unsatisfactory but, as has been said, full demonstration 
requires a volume. To make the case somewhat clearer three examples may be cited in 
more detail. These are chosen to give a just estimate of the case as a whole, one repre- 
senting a well-documented attribution, one a moderately well-documented case and the 
third a comparatively poor case. 


The identification of the work of Aliaume le Quien is one of the most fully supported. 
It is based on nine inscriptions on five tapestries belonging to four different sets. The 
first is on the third piece of the History of Cesar in the Berne Historical Museum.™? 
On a battle pennon in the upper right corner is inscribed A S L E O Q (Fig. 10). The S 
is backwards and the L upside down. Five inscriptions appear on the first piece of the 
Legend of the Cross in Saragossa Cathedral."* On the collar of a young man at left center 
is KIEN, the E lying on its side; and over the arches of the temple in the center are the 
inscriptions: ALIOIOME, QIINIIQQ, QIEN N followed by two 
meaningless marks to fill the remaining spaces, and finally O Q I A N Q E N. The two 
inscriptions over the center arches are backwards. Some letters are on their sides and some 
upside down and the drawing of many of the letters is fantastic to give an Oriental effect. 
Two major inscriptions and several minor ones that have not been counted are on pieces 
of the set illustrating the Legend of Pilate."* On the small fragment in the Museum fiir 
Kunst und Industrie in Vienna (Fig. 9) on the right side of the sail of the boat in front is 
the embroidered design Q EN NN AIAN EN IQ. In this order it reads back- 
wards but since it begins and ends with the Q it may be read either way. On the other 
side of this sail is A Q A N E A, also backwards. The second major inscription is on 
the edge of the tunic of the man in the attitude of prayer, A Q E N, backwards. Other 
minor inscriptions are: ALIEU, upside down on the collar of the kneeling messenger; 
QEIE, on the collar of the man praying; QOIAN, on the sail of the small boat; various 
combinations of the initials A Q on the other side of the sail; and numerous other com- 
binations of these initials on other pieces of the set, as, for example, on the brassard of the 
soldier who finds the woman eating her own child on one of the pieces at a Paris dealer’s."™ 
The fifth piece with an inscription is the Pair of Lovers Emerging from a Tent, in the Musée 
des Arts Decoratifs, Paris.“° On the lady’s belt are the miniscules a /. 

Lambert le Feire will serve as a moderately well-documented designer. Two inscrip- 
tions have been found for him: B FEIRE, on the edge of a robe of a wild man at the 
right center of the above-mentioned Ball of Wild Men in the church of Notre-Dame-de- 
Nantilly at Saumur; and BIRT F, on the brassard of a man at the left of a piece that 
has recently been in the market showing Cupid knighting April and May. 





112. Jubinal, op. cit.; Jakob Stammler, Die Burgunder- 114. Kurth, Die Bliitezeit . .. , p. 76; idem, Golische 
Tapeten im historischen Museum zu Bern, Bern, 1889; Bildteppiche . .. , fig. 20; Gobel, op. cit., figs. 212, 213, 
A. Wauters, Les tapisseries bruxelloises, Brussels, 1878, 214, 215. 


p. 56; W. G. Thomson, op. cit., p. 116; Guiffrey, Les 
tapisseries du XIIe . . . , p. §2; Migeon, op. cit., p. 202; 
A. Weese, Die Casar-Teppiche im historischen Museum 
cu Bern, Bern, 1911; Kurth, Gotische Bildteppiche.. . , 
figs. 33, 34. 

113. Monserrat and Abizanda, op. cit., no. 34, pp. 
43 ff. 


115. Stora Fréres. 

116. Las yoyas de la exposicion historico-european de 
Madrid, 1892; Kurth, Die Blite-eit ..., p. 88 idem, 
Gotische Bildteppiche . .. , fig. 26; Gobel, op. cit., fig. 
207, pp. 270 ff. 

117. Cf. note 52. 
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Walter van Campen might be counted a poorly proven case, as far at least as inscrip- 
tions go. The only inscribed piece for him is the History of Joshua mentioned above 
(Fig. 8). It has the initial W several times on the tent in the foreground and WA on the 
edge of a woman’s skirt in the immediate foreground; further on are WAOT, and, on the 
edge of a camel’s blanket at the left, CENPA, backwards. In each instance there is 
evidently the beginning of the name but it is incomplete, the inscription being interrupted 
by a fold. The attribution is supported by the stylistic relations of the piece to the work 
of the better documented pupils from the same studio, for, as in all cases, the evidence of 
style almost equals the inscriptions in importance, since each school hangs together in 
clear interdependence. Another important consideration is the correspondence of the 
dates of the painter derived from written records and of the tapestries determined by 
stylistic evidence and, when they exist, by written documents. 


The problem, then, of identifying the designers of Gothic tapestries is no longer shrouded 
in hopeless mystery. The two score designers identified account, as a matter of fact, for 
the cartoons of practically all the more important tapestries preserved from this period. 
The results, moreover, contribute to our too scanty knowledge of early Flemish painting. 
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REVIEWS 


Nya Sanxt Gorans Sruprer (New Srupies on St. 
Grorce), By Johnny Roosval. Swedish, with English 
summary. 219 pp.; 54 pls. Stockholm, Gunnar Tisell, 
1924. 


With these New Studies Roosval completes his research 
(already partly known to English readers by an article in 
the Burlington Magazine, XL, 1922, pp. 111 f.) on the 
great group of wooden sculpture now reconstructed in its 
original position in the nave of St. Nicholas’ Church at 
Stockholm. The group represents the combat of St. 
George with the dragon and the princess kneeling nearby. 
Roosval attributes it to Master Bernt Notke of Liibeck, 
who worked for the Protector of Sweden, Sir Sten Sture in 
the 1480’s. 


Besides offering a careful descriptive study of the 
specific subject of his volume, Roosval has gathered ex- 
tensive collateral material, most of which he has illustrated, 
on the iconography of the mounted St. George, and has 
classified the representations according to the gait of the 
horse and the mode of attack. According to his classifi- 
cation the position of the prancing horse in practically all 
European examples can be said to follow either the Coptic 
or the Classical type. The former, frequent during the 
twelfth to fifteenth centuries because of the revived in- 
fluence of Coptic art, has the horse’s head turned and 
foreshortened; the latter, which is common in Byzantine 
and Gothic art, has the horse’s head stretched forward. 
A walking horse, popular only in Italy, was no doubt the 
reflection of an ancient tradition kept alive by the eques- 
trian statue of Marcus Aurelius. Corresponding to the 
change of offensive weapons in mediaeval military prac- 
tice, the earlier light spear, horizontally couched, gives 
way to a heavy lance, held obliquely. Corresponding to 
the change of diabolic imagery in mediaeval literature, 
the legendary dragon undergoes an iconographic evolution 
from the serpent of the earliest examples and the bat- 
winged basilisk of the Middle Ages to the four-footed 
winged monster, with dog-like head and cat-like claws, 
conventional in the fifteenth century. Roosval’s book 
covers an extremely long period, the sixth to sixteenth 
centuries, and St. George was sufficiently popular to 
appear in a wide range of sculpture and painting. In so 
large a subject inexactitudes and omissions are inevitable. 
Roosval would have profited by the use of the Index of 
Iconography at Princeton and might have referred for the 
rider saint to Miss King’s article in The Art Bulletin, V, 
pp. 5 ff. A conspicuous weakness is Roosval’s neglect of 
Spanish panel painting of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. In the province of Catalonia, of which he is the 
patron saint, St. George was figured in countless monu- 
ments, many of which are extant. 


The solitary example with which Catalan painting is 
illustrated by Roosval is dated and attributed incorrectly. 
This picture (Figs. 1, 3, and 4) is now on loan at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. It came from the Rocabruna 
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family in Barcelona into the small Ferrer y Vidal collec- 
tion in the same city and thence to its present owner, 
Mr. Charles Deering. Roosval copies an old and dis- 
credited attribution: “Benito Martorell, Catalan School, 
c. 1400.” This goes back to a decision made by Sanpere 
y Miquel in 1906 (Los Cuatrocentistas Catalanes, I, p. 293; 
II, pp. 275 £.), but later withdrawn by him and stylisti- 
cally disproved by E. Bertaux (Revue de Vart ancien et 
moderne, XXIII, 1908, pp. 269 ff., 341 ff.). Details of 
armor and costunie indicate that the picture cannot be 
earlier than 1430. Whether it is Catalan is still debatable: 
Sanpere y Miquel, Bertaux, Dieulafoy, and the Director 
of the Art Institute of Chicago so consider it; but A. L. 
Mayer conspicuously omits it from his recent book, 
Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, 1922, Some dis- 
tinctly Catalan details are present. The black armor is 
correct in every particular for the fifteenth century in 
Catalonia. Equally Catalan is the use of painted and 
gilded stucco relief for ornament and modeling. This use 
of stucco, common in Italy in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, had fallen out of fashion by the fifteenth 
century everywhere except in slow-moving Catalonia, 
where it had been employed uninterruptedly since the 
twelfth century. The mood and technique of the panel, 
however, argue against a Catalan origin. The picture 
reveals a delicate narrative tendency; univers.l types are 
localized by fashionable costumes and setting, and the 
excessive picturesque detail is but slightly subordinated 
to the dramatic central action. This preoccupation with 
a nearly equalizied compound of drama and setting is 
characteristic of the French miniaturists of the fifteenth 
century. In skill and brightness the peinter of the panel 
contrasts with the savagely satiric masters dominating 
Catalonia at this time. Their settings are as abstract as 
gold backgrounds can make them; their unmistakably 
Spanish types are individualized in truculent caricatures; 
their pictures are given the loose composition of un- 
dramatic realism; and theit use of perspective is acci- 
dental and based on imitation, rather than consistent and 
based on understanding. Oil glaze over tempera, a practice 
of the Franco-Flemish school, but thought to have re- 
mained unknown in Catalonia until late in the fifteenth 
century, is already knowingly applied by the painter of 
the Chicago panel. 

That there is, however, some peculiar relation of this 
painting to Catalan work is assured by its obvious con- 
nection with four panels, scenes of the martyrdom of 
St. George, now in the Louvre. They also formerly be- 
longed to the Rocabruna family and date about 1430. 
Their mood and technique, their local humor and merciless 
realism are typically Catalan, and therefore do not suggest 
the Chicago panel; but their author was openly influenced 
by it for he has assiduously copied its details, in spite of 
his inability to master its effect. 

Several other panels of Spanish origin and resembling 
the Chicago picture are apparently unknown to Roosval. 
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On the enormous altarpiece now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (Fig. 2), painted by Lorenzo Zaragoza of the 
Valencian school and dated 1365, the corresponding scene 
is so similar in the composition and in the conception of 
the mounted saint that it must have been known to the 
painter of the Chicago panel. In the latter picture, how- 
ever, the more oblique angle of knight and horse, the long 
swing of the figure poised to thrust, the nervous lift of the 
horse, and the swift rhythm of the two perfectly related 
bodies are all characteristic of the spirit and technique of 
the Franco-Flemish school of the fifteenth century. The 
Valencian polyptych reveals, on the contrary, the disorderly 
composition and awkward postures of the less adroit 
fourteenth century; it derives rather from the Sienese 
tradition, the dolce stil nuovo then predominant in Spain. 


I reproduce for the first time some other Spanish parallels 
(Figs. 5, 6, 7, and 8). A fragment of a Valencian retable 
now in the Museo de Bellas Artes at Valencia (Fig. 5) is 
probably of the late fourteenth or very early fifteenth 
century, thus antedating the Chicago panel. It is a medi- 
ocre provincial production and shows greater awkwardness 
of pose and more conspicuous absence of linear grace than 
does even the earlier painting by Zaragoza. 

Two closely related panels of the school of Lérida, one 
in the Provincial Museum, Lérida, the other in the 
Ermita de Ciérvoles, Os (Fig. 6), are later than the Chicago 
panel and show its influence. The former, which Bertaux 
illustrates (Reowe de Part ancien e moderne, XXTI, 1907, 
p. 261) and dates 1460 or later, is part of a large altarpiece 
typical of the Catalan strain in the transitional school of 
Lérida; the easy pose of the mounted saint, the draperies 
of the princess (like those of the Chicago panel), and the 
background castle suggest Franco-Flemish miniatures. 
The panel at Os is considerably later and by an artist of 
less technical skill; it shows the Aragonese side of the 
Lérida school, particularly in the facial types and in such 
mannerisms as the puffy clouds and the stucco banding 
on the harness of knight and horse; but it clearly derives 
from the Lérida altarpiece, of which it closely follows 
certain details, such as the upraised sword, the broken 
lance, the dragon flat on his back, the horse’s great ears 
and springing mane. 

Another panel, probably of the Aragonese school, now 
in the collection of the Marqués de Cornell4, Barcelona 
(Fig. 7), is perhaps contemporary with the St. George of 
the Ermita de Ciérvoles. In it the thrust of the long 
slim lance is oblique like that of the Chicago St. George, and 
the billowing cloak, made of the Aragonese close-figured 
brocade and bordered in stucco, follows the same model. 
Its curious type of dragon with long front legs is one which 
I find in no contemporary work in Spain, although it 
appears in Germany at this period (cf. Roosval, pl. VIII, 
fig. 2). 

The provincial school of Mallorca was stil! subject in the 
fifteenth century to the style of Pere Serra, and in the 
representations of St. George Italian reminiscences are 
perceptible. For example, a pane! from the parish church 
of Inca now in the Episcopal Museum at Palma (Fig. 8) 
combines the Italian aftertaste with the new flavor of 
Southern whence its architecture and miniature- 
like detail, But the head of the saint, the crowned princess 
in her close-patterned robe, and the flatness of the mount 


are in the style of the school of Barcelona. In the same 
museum is the picture of about 1470 painted by the 
French journeyman Pierre Nisart (Mayer, op. cil., p. 64; 
Bertaux in Michel, Histoire de l’art, III?, p. 781; Roosval, 
pl. III, fig. 1); it is a pallid and cluttered version of the 
general type of the Chicago panel and reveals a decadent 
and mechanical Burgundian technique. Its existence, how- 
ever, suggests a solution for the disputed problem of the 
authorship of the Chicago panel. As one itinerant French 
painter left a retable in Mallorca another may well have 
left the Chicago panel in Catalonia. Whoever he was, this 
painter of the Chicago panel, whether Catalan or French, 
his picture proved to be of exceptional importance and 
influence. 
Paula Pope Miller 


Oxp OrrentTat Carpets. Vol. I, By Friedrich Sarre and 
Hermann Trenkwald. English translation by A. F. Ken- 
drick. Issued by the Austrian Museum for Art and 
Indusiry. Anton Schroll & Co., Vienna, and Karl W. 
Hiersemann, Leipzig, 1926. 


The difficult study of Oriental carpets will be measura- 
bly advanced by this ambitious publication. When it is 
completed, we shall have two sumptuous and imposing 
volumes, illustrated with the finest color plates that it is 
possible to produce today and with new and indispensable 
technical drawings. Such a book must immediately be- 
come the outstanding work in its field. It is all the more 
needed and welcome since nothing of this scope has been 
published for nearly twenty years. 


The only works that can be compared with the new 
book are Martin’s History of Oriental Carpets before 1800 
(London, 1906), rich in suggestions as well as fine material, 
but incoherent, inaccurate, and rashly speculative, and 
the original Orientalische Teppiche (Vienna, 1892-1896; 
English translation by C. P. Clark, 1892-1896). Old 
Oriental Carpets is in reality far more than a new edition 
of the earlier Vienna publication, of which it reproduces 
nearly all the important carpets as well as some from the 
supplement published at Leipzig in 1908. 

The color plates in the old publication are still impres- 
sively handsome and are very useful for the study of carpets 
not well reproduced elsewhere, but numerous deficiencies 
are evident in them when compared in detail with the new 
plates. For example, in the old rendering of the famous 
Hunting Carpet the red of the border is too intense, the 
greens are too strong, and the whites are everywhere 
suppressed. These slight color modifications in the aggre- 
gate disturb the color balance of the whole composition. 


/ The text of the new edition, including the technical 


diagrams, is entirely new except for the pattern descrip- 
tions in this first volume, in which Dr. Trenkwald has 
followed closely Riegl’s original notes. Much of the text 
of the old edition is almost as antiquated as the quaint 
title of Sir George Birdwood’s chapter, The Termless 
Antiquity, Historical Continuity and Integral Identity of 
the Oriental Manufacture of Sumptuary Carpets. ig 

The new work deserves to be judged by the standards 
of perfection. But it must also be judged in the light of 
its self-imposed and frankly acknowledged limitations. 
Volume I is, first of all, confined for its material to the 
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Austrian State Collection. In view of the immense and 
deserved prestige of this group of rugs, such a limitation 
might be considered of no moment, for the collection con- 
tains unmatchable pieces. The famous Hunting Carpet 
(pls. 1-5), the less famous, but perhaps even greater, 
Cairene Carpet (pls. 44-45), and the Animal Carpet (pls. 
g-11) are each unparalleled. Numerous other pieces, such 
as a Floral Carpet (pl. 24), two Turkish Court Carpets 
(pls. 56 and 57), the Indian Carpets (pls. 35, 36, 37), and 
the “Portugese” piece (pl. 33) are of the first rank. But 
this collection was begun long ago, and was not controlled 
by any principle of selection; hence it does not realize the 
modern ideals of system, completeness, and consistently 
high quality. This volume, being in effect a catalogue of 
the Vienna collection, suffers from the defects of the collec- 
tion itself. 


The text aims only to provide “a few remarks, tending 
to a better understanding of artistic and technical points 
in regard to the carpets in our Museum,” as Dr. Trenk- 
wald modestly avows (p. 9). The historical section on the 
origin and development of carpets will be supplied by 
Dr. Sarre in the sécond volume. Accordingly, the total 
work cannot be finally judged until the second volume 
appears. This, in the nature of the case, must be the more 
valuable of the two, since, in addition to its historical 
matter, it has the choice of all the rugs in the world for 
material. Some very valuable carpets hitherto unpub- 
lished, or published unsatisfactorily, will be adequately 
presented in this volume. 


The most important part of any book of this kind must 
be the color plates, which in this case, although of varying 
merit, are on the whole superb. The best of them set a 
new standard for the color reproduction of textiles. The 
color offset (color collotype) process here employed for 
most of the plates provides a rich and quiet texture which 
is admirably suited to the subject. Examining these 
plates with a fairly strong glass is like examining the actual 
fabric. It has been objected that offset printing gives rise 
in the finer details to color interferences, microscopic 
fringes, and overlapping margins, and that the difficulties 
of retouching and correcting the plates are so considerable 
that a strict correspondence with the subject is impossible. 
But Herr Jaffé has, by several new processes, successfully 
overcome these obstacles. Plate 45, for example, a detail 
of the large silk Cairene Carpet with its minute and com- 
plicated pattern, could only have been roughly approxi- 
mated by the old methods. A few days’ work retouching 
would have accomplished all that could have been ex- 
pected. The new schenie for retouching, however, per- 
mitted one hundred and twenty days of correction of 
almost scientific accuracy. Another technical advance has 
been made by Herr Jaffé in the use of actual silver and 
gold for the reproduction of the areas of precious metals in 
the Polonaise and other silk carpets. This is accomplished 
by a photo-mechanical process that secures greater 
accuracy in the distribution of the material than is obtain- 
able by the old method of hand brush work. In several 
instances, however, such as in pl. 2, a detail of the Hunting 
Carpet, the metal is laid on too thickly, probably a fault 
of the printing; in others, such as pl. 27, the long Polonaise, 
the application of metal is almost impeccable, although it 
does not discriminate between the tarnished and the 


untarnished threads. But Herr Jaffé’s achievements in 
these plates are not confined to the invention of new 
processes; he has taken exemplary pains with all his work, 
He made the plates for the Hunting Carpet four times 
before the result was deemed worthy to stand. He also 
brought to his complicated task knowledge, judgment, and 
taste. An adequate color plate of an antique textile is not 
made merely by skilful exposures. Upon the selection of 
the lighting angle, for instance, the whole quality of the 
result depends. The Hunting Carpet, for example, has 
four different color personalities. Seen from one side, it 
is a rather unpleasant shimmering gray; from another, it 
has an orange pink tone. From one angle it is exquisite 
and delicate almost to the point of weakness; from 
another, animated and virile. Which is the real carpet? 
In less degree, similar questions had to be solved for each 
carpet. Also, there is the somewhat different question of 
the degree of luster to be represented. Many of these 
problems permit only of compromise solutions. The solu- 
tion offered, though it may not in every case be completely 
approved, is always reasonable, and in the case of the 
Hunting Carpet is something of a triumph. 

It must not be inferred, however, that the color plates 
in this volume are uniformly excellent. In the first place 
probably for reasons of economy, there are eight plates, 
10, 25, 32, 37, 38, 42, 54, 56, done in the usual three or 
four color process, and they are necessarily inferior to the 
color collotype plates. Plate 10 is far too red, and pl. 38 
is too dull and brownish. The left-hand border of the 
large Animal Carpet, pl. 7, seems a little blackish, but 
this may be because the somewhat dirty carpet was not 
washed before the plate was made. Now that the pendant 
to the Ardebil Carpet, the Sarre animal rug, and the very 
early Spanish piece in the Kaiser Friederich Museum have 
been so successfully washed and restored to their original 
beauty and artistic intent, there seems little excuse what- 
ever for making a color plate of a soiled and dingy rug. 

How much concession should be made to the supposed 
necessity of having the top line of a reproduction exactly 
parallel with the top of the page is questionable. In pl. 7 
this has been achieved by the slight, but damaging, dis- 
tortion of the entire pattern. In order to equalize the 
slightly greater length of the right side, the left side has 
been pulled up a little to give an even top line. As a result, 
all the patterns on the left side are higher than the corre- 
sponding patterns on the right side, an unfortunate dis- 
tortion in a carpet which is designed on the basis of exact 
symmetry. 

Opinions may differ concerning the suitability of white 
paper such as is used here for reproductions in color. It 
is argued that absolute neutrality is essential in the mar- 
gins surrounding a color plate, that any tone, no matter 
how pale, tends to set up compromising relations with the 
colors in the plate itself. But a brilliant white is not sch a 
pure and innocent thing as might appear from its traditiona! 
associations, It is an aggressive and distracting back- 
ground and pulls down the entire color scheme of the rug 
depicted. All the high lights in the carpet are dimmed, all 
brilliance and crispness muffled, by the unavoidable com- 
parison with the stark white of the page. No fine carpet 
was ever made to be shown on a white sheet; if dead white 
were the scientifically perfect background, why has it not 
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been adopted by our museums? Oriental carpets of all 
kinds seem to be at their best when seen against a wall 
the color of Caen stone and it might be well to try this 
color of background in their reproduction. 


Although the black and white plates do not show any 
such advance on previous work as the color plates, and it 
will be a long iime before Bruckmann’s work in the Meister- 
werke muhammedanischer Kunst is surpassed, these repro- 
ductions also are of top quality. They are clear and 
lustrous, with texture and depth, and the color values and 
relations are remarkably retained. The severe test of the 
large Cairene Carpet (pl. 44) is admirably met. 


The technical notes on weaving, the analyses of structure, 
the notes on each particular rug, the admirable diagrams 
and summary table, constitute, after the color plates, 
the most important part of the book. Dr. Trenkwald is 
well within the fact when he says (p. 16), “they are the 
clearest and minutest technical notes of their kind yet 
published.” Herr Toll, who undertook this important 
work, deserves the warmest praise. He complet ely solved 
the complicated and unusual technique of the Hunting 
Carpet, which, despite several published accounts, had 
not been accurately analyzed. 


Of great importance is Herr Toll’s contribution of a new 
and convincing definition of the weaving knot itself. He 
has provided admirable diagrams (Fig. 1) of the two major 
types, the old so-called Persian, or Senneh, and the 
Turkish, or Ghiordes. Scheme 1 (Persian) has three 
forms: (a) with the right-hand of the two warp threads 
depressed; (6) with the two warp threads in the same 
plane; (c) the reverse of a, being a left-hand, rather than 
a right-hand knot. Scheme 2 (Turkish) is the usual right- 
hand Ghiordes knot. Scheme 3 is the same, only reversed, 
drawn to the left with the right-hand warp thread de- 
pressed. But why is this not called 2a? 


Scheme 4 is on four warp threads with one not encircled. 
This should be called scheme 3. Schemes 4 and 3 may be 
combined; and this combination should be called scheme 4. 
The drawing herewith reproduced (Fig. 1) shows how 
antiquated the old terminology really is. 


In addition to this astute analysis of the knot, Herr Toll 
has given us admirable drawings of warp sections and 
weft sections, tables showing the number and type of the 
knots in the different carpets, and large scale diagrams of 
several typical carpets. In the notes accompanying each 
plate he has given the material of the warp and weft, and 
the ply of each, the arrangement of the weft threads, the 
number of warps to the inch, the numbers of knots hori- 
zontally and vertically, and the number to the square 
inch. There is indication also of the direction of the pile 
and the degree of stiffness. 


With so much solid factual nourishment, it may seem 
greedy to ask for more, but it has not yet been fully de- 
termined just what points are vita! for classification, and 
until that problem is settled, we should have the whole 
story of a rug’s structure if possible. How important the 
matter may be is shown by the incorrect classification as a 
“Vase Carpet—Southern Persia (?)”’ of the rug (pl. 24) here 
illustrated (Fig. 2). It is really a carpet from Eastern 
Persia, rather remotely reproducing a vase design. Pattern 
is not at all decisive for attribution. But in this case the 


technique, as far as Herr Toll’s system shows, is not so 
very different from that of the Vase Carpets, whereas a 
drawing of the structure, or a photograph of the back, 
would quickly show that it is quite different. Added to 
the items recorded, by Herr Toll, we should have others, 
such as the shape of the knot, the angle made by the yarn 
and the warp, the amount of warp exposure, the tension 
of the knot, and the general appearance of the back of the 
carpet, whether it is even and regular, or wavy and am- 
biguous. Side and end finishings, which are of greatest 
importance, should be given wherever there is any depend- 
able trace of them. 


In addition to the description of details of warp, weft, 
knotting, colors, and state of preservation of each rug, the 
covering page of each plate carries a description of the 
design. The difficult and sometimes practically impossible 
business of translating intricate patterns into their verbal 
equivalents, despite many careful and illuminating state- 
ments, is on the whole carried off with only indifferent 
success, The descriptions are, for the most part, too long, 
and the terminology is frequently meager and inept. 
Dr. Trenkwald says (p. 9) that the detailed description of 
each carpet “is based on the terminology and clear ex- 
pression of Alois Riegl.” Riegl’s pioneer work is worthy 
of much admiration, but to imitate it is too flattering. 
“Cup palmette” and “fan palmette” are just the kind of 
ambiguous and Europeanized words that we want to 
avoid. More is needed than Riegl’s authority to warrant 
the revival of such antique terms. Other questionable and 
unsatisfactory designations must be charged against Dr. 
Trenkwald and Mr. Kendrick: “Counterchange cresting 
device” is a poor substitute for “reciprocal trefoil;” 
“edging,” indicating the narrow outer and inner border, 
is no improvement on the familiar and more specific term 
“guard stripe;” “beside one another in the width,” as 
applied to the motives of the rug here illustrated (Fig. 2) 
is not so clear and simple as “horizontal row;” “wavy 
stem” is used for delicate spiral tendrils (pl. 6), for broad 
banded arabesques (pl. 10), for the quite different natural- 
istic standard type of arabesque (pl. 10, inner border 
stripe), and for the common types of undulating vine 
(pls. 10, 12, 16, 17, 24). A term that can be indifferently 
applied to four quite dissimilar patterns lacks the first 
requisite of good terminology. 

Nor are the deficiencies in terminology mere matters of 
phrasing. “Candelabra motive” is a highly doubtful 
term to apply to the lyre-shaped pairs of leaves of the rug 
here illustrated (Fig. 2), especially as the unit of the figure 
is called “arabesque” as it appears in the field, and 
“serrated leaf” when the same figure, with only unessential 
modifications, appears in the border. The need for a 
carefully criticized and standardized terminology for 
Oriental carpet ornament seems more urgent than ever. 

Occasionally, the true meaning of particular patterns is 
lost in a laborious maze of words, for instance, in the 
description of the pattern of the field in pl. 11. The main 
figure is a medallion, composed of four outward facing 
arabesques, the stems of which radiate from a common 
center diagonally and divide the figure into four lobes, 
each of which encloses a palmette. This is one of the primary 
forms of Persian carpet ornamentation, but it is not easily 
recognized from the lengthy description given. 
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In addition to these defects, the frequent attempt to 
describe the patterns without regard to their colors is 
questionable, and certainly increases rather than simplifies 
the difficulties of the task. In many cases, the actual 
appearance of the carpet as a whole could hardly be re- 
constructed. Reconstruction is the test of such descript- 
ions, even if they are not intended to be used apart from the 
plates. In one case (pl. 6), the top and bottom of a rug 
are reversed, this results ina conclusion that must be 
reversed. 


The illuminating discussion of design in the introduc- 
tion, owes much to Berliner’s acute and thoughtful article 
in Kunst und Kunsthandwerk for 1921. The discussion, 
however, minimizes an essential feature of Persian carpet 
ornamentation: nothing is indicated in the drawings, and 
little in the text, beyond the disposition of decorative 
elements in a single plane and of a single order; that 
Persian carpet design is distinguished for the subtle and 
logical arrangement of several distinct orders of patterns, 
in various degrees of subordination, is nowhere clearly 
brought out. No Persian floral carpet of the great period 
is fully understood until the various semi-independent 
systems which compose the design are accurately separa- 
ted, their sequence and relation clearly seen, and the 
devises by which the various schemes are subordinated to 
one another recognized and defined. It is important also 
to realize that the priority of any one system of patterns 
is not determined bythe superficial area covered, but 
rather by the organizing function which the pattern plays 
in dominating the whole arrangement. The neglect of 
these factors results in a partially misleading interpreta- 
tion of the design of the carpet shown in pl. 6, both as 
shown in the drawing, and, to a lesser degree, as described 
in the text. The development of the major pattern from 
an almost unmarked center, in a concentric composition 
that finally shadows forth the half invisible outlines of a 
medallion, is not clearly apprehended, or at least not set 
forth with sufficient emphasis. This scheme takes priority 
over the arrangement of the stems and is the basis of the 
design of the carpet. Overlooking this fact Dr. Trenkwald 
finds the design somewhat confused. In true Persian 
fashion the key to the plar is half concealed. As Dr. 
Trenkwald himself says (p. 14): “There is a tendency to a 
concealment, quickening the imagination, in the character 
of Islamic ornament—and it is the charm of the Oriental 
carpet that it does not reveal everything at first sight.” 


Incorrect emphasis frequently results from disregarding 
this concealment of a major motive. For example, the 
description of pl. 11 begins, “The inner field is covered 
with an all-over pattern.”” But the prior and dominant 
feature of the carpet is not the all-over pattern, a mere 
filling, but the medallions and the corners. Similarly, in 
pl. 13 the huge palmettes of the border are the chief 
feature, not the secondary system of tendril ornamentation 
which is described first. In pl. 21 “the intermittent wavy 
stem,” which is placed first, hardly exists as a structural 
feature, but is a delicate and subordinated garland sur- 
rounding and running through some of the palmettes in 
a very casual way. It makes a difference whether we say 
an intermittent wavy stem is interrupted by large palm- 
ettes, or an undulating vine carries large palmettes, or 
large palmettes are intersected, or they are connected by the 


vine. To say what an element in a design is doing, we 
must have an exact idea of its relative importance in the 
whole scheme. Emphasis on minor features and neglect 
of structural ones are responsible for some erroneous 
interpretations. Patterns that are essentially static are 
described as if in motion, and patterns in invol ved motion 
are deprived of support. Most of these misinterpretations 
arise from the assumption that the arrangement of the 
stem patterns is the determining factor, whereas, more 
often than not, it is secondary. 

It is not the purpose of this first volume to discuss 
attributions, which are given without evidence, though 
alternative attributions and dissenting views are men- 
tioned. Despite these ameliorations, some of the attribu- 
tions are objectionable. The Polonaise Carpets are as- 
signed to Kashan, perhaps correctly, but no specific 
evidence has ever been published, and an alternative 
suggestion of Ispahan (better Isfahan) not only has no 
published evidence but is directly contrary to the evidence 
given by Raphael du Mans in L’état de la Perse en 1661. 
If the Polonaise Carpets were designed in Isfahan, as is 
quite probable, they almost certainly were woven else- 
where. A beautiful fragment of a well-known type of 
Vase Carpet (pl. 31) is merely named “Arabesque Carpet”’ 
although Dr. Trenkwald notes that there is a similarity in 
technique to the other Vase fragment. More serious is the 
classification of the carpet (pl. 24) here illustrated (Fig. 2) 
as a Vase Carpet with a special reference to it in the 
introduction as a beautiful example of the type (p. 15). 
There are indeed vases in it, but so are there in Kashgar, 
Shemaka, Kurd, Shiraz, and twenty other kinds of 
Eastern rugs. Vase Carpet does not mean merely a carpet 
in which a vase is depicted but it is rather the somewhat 
unsatisfactory designation of a well-established, highly 
individual type, such as is admirably illustrated in pl. 23. 
In this type there are generally vases, but not necessarily. 
A carpet belonging to Kelekian and a very magnificent 
piece in the collection of Mrs, H. O. Havemeyer both 
belong in this class though neither has any vases in it. 
Both of these carpets shown at the Loan Exhibition of 
Persian Art at the Pennsylvania Museum, October- 
December, 1926, are to be published in a forthcoming 
survey of Persian art. On the other hand, the typical 
Vase Carpet was imitated in many places, including even 
India, but always with different color schemes, different 
weaving techniques, and different decorative details. 
Judging by all factors, the carpet illustrated in Fig. 2 is 
probably of the Herat type; several carpets owned in 
America resemble it in various ways, but none approach 
it in beauty and quality. 

Dr. Trenkwald grudgingly acknowledges recent criticism 
of the Armenian attribution of the Dragon Carpets by 
wording his titles “So-called Armenian, Caucasus 
Region,” but the sooner the term Armenian is forgotten, 
the better. It is fantastic and a disgrace to scholarship. 
Moreover, whatever designation may be accepted for this 
class, the rugs shown in pls. 41 and 43 do not belong to it. 
They are, rather, of Northwest Persia weave, the latter an 
entirely characteristic example. 

The great Cairene Carpet Dr. Trenkwald labels 
“Egypto-Turkish, Court Looms at Constantinople.” 
While it does represent a supreme achievement and no 
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doubt was for a court order, it does not follow that the 
carpet was made at Constantinople. There are none of 
the cypress trees which mark the later pieces and which 
became popular after the Turkish Conquest, and it is 
doubtful if work of such quality could have been rendered 
immediately following the transfer of the looms from one 
place to another. The carpet was more probably woven 
in Egypt, either prior to the Turkish Conquest, or soon 
thereafter, for the imperial court. 

Neither the selection of the carpets to be reproduced in 
colors nor the order of their presentation is entirely satis- 
factory. The Melas fragment reproduced in colors (pl. 54) 
is almost without value or interest, and the production of 
the plate must have cost much more than the piece itself 
is worth. This is the more deplorable since the Turkish 
Court Carpet of pl. 57, which is one of the world’s finest 
specimens and of superb color, is afforded only a black and 
white reproduction. The Turkish Court Carpet (pl. 60) 
is of very mediocre quality, and the Caucasus Carpet 
shown in pl. 39 is so far gone as to make its reproduction 
unprofitable, especially as so many superb specimens of 
the type are known and have been published. The example 
in pl. 19 is very coarse and rather dul! with little to rec- 
ommend it. The small Indian fragment reproduced on 
pl. 38 is of little account and in color it is inferior to most 
examples of the class. The unsatisfactory order of the 
plates is chiefly due to wrong attributions. For example, 
pl. 31 is, as noted above, a fragment of a Vase Carpet and 
should come in as pl. 24. Similarily, the series of Kuba or 
Dragon Carpets (pls. 39-43) is interrupted by pieces of 
other types. Pl. 20 probably belongs with pl. 24. 

The translation is decidedly unsatisfactory. The very 
title, Old Oriental Carpets, savors of the Marché aux 
Pouces. Ali is ancien not vieuwx. On the whole, Mr. Ken- 
drick shows a painfully conscientious desire to follow the 
original text, word for word, but much more is required 
of a good translation. He has faithfully reproduced the 
redundancies of the original German, and has adhered 
frequently to the original order when it is repugnant to 
English style; in endeavoring to follow minutely the 
German sentence structure he is obliged in the first para- 
graph of the introduction to set off four clauses by paren- 
thetical marks, an unnatural and awkward device. The 
net result is a translation that is cumbersome and difficult 





to follow, requiring constant rereading. Despite this 
excessive fidelity in some respects, he has taken liberties 
in others. “Heratleppich” is translated “Herati carpet.” 
By “ Heratteppich” Dr. Trenkwald means Herat Carpet. 
The word Herati in Persian means anything from a rug 
to a man that comes from Herat, but in English usage it 
has been pretty much confined to the well-known pattern 
of a rosette surrounded by two leaves or the rug that 
carries that pattern. There is no more justification for 
speaking of a Herati Carpet when a Herat Carpet is 
meant than there is for calling a carpet a Kermani or a 
Tabrizi Carpet. The error is the more serious because the 
term Herati is used in the trade to designate an entirely 
different type of rug from the rug under discussion, a type 
made in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries prin- 
cipally in Ghayin and Birjand. The translator’s own 
interpolations are frequent. At many points he suggests 
in a footnote a correction of Dr. Trenkwald’s dating. In 
most cases he is right. Other minor corrections are also 
added. For example, he points out that in pl. 6 Dr. 
Trenkwald has identified as a gray lion an animal that is 
really a gray wolf. 


In make-up the volume is imposing but the printing, 
while handsome, is not of the first rank. There are a few 
trifling errors of type setting, and numbers are sometimes 
given in figures, sometimes spelled out. In some copies the 
color plates are already loose, a defect that may easily be 
remedied in the next volume. 


The deficiencies of such a volume seem proportionately 
much larger in a review than in the work itself. It is the 
business of the reviewer to search for possible improve- 
ments so that subsequent undertakings may perhaps 
profit thereby. But it would be unjust and ungracious 
not to acknowledge fully the very great merits of the book. 
Its production has required enterprise, courage, codpera- 
tion, and technical expertness to a high degree. If here 
we are able to discover some of the shortcomings attendant 
on such an enterprise, we must also admit that our own 
publishers and museum directors have neither produced 
nor even attempted anything comparable with this work, 
a work which all must admire and for which scholars the 
world over will be enduringly grateful. 


Arthur Upham Pope 





